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HOW TO PRESERVE SEA-WEEDS. 
FPXUE best season for making collections of 
sea-weeds, in their many varieties, is in 
September and October, as most of them are 
then in full bloom, and the autumnal storms 
throw them on shore in great perfection, and 
from deeper waters, where they grow in greater 
luxuriance. On this account they are larger and 
more beautiful, while some of them are exceed- 
ingly delicate and minute in structure. 


Always carry a basket in which to collect | 


them, and at evening wash all that you have ob- 
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ing needle is a good thing to use for this pur- 
pose. If you can not possibly wash and cleanse 
at once all the specimens you have procured, 
shake them out on a large towel, and put them 
in a shady, airy spot, folding the towel over 
them. 

Take some sheets of foolscap paper and slight- 


| ly besmear them with pomade or lard, then place 
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tained in a shallow pan of cold fresh-water, tak- | 


ing care to remove all foreign matter attached | 


to their filaments. 
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Fig. 1.—Briack Gros Grain 
Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Gray Giacé Monatr 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. . 


one of them at the bottom of your wash-bowl, 
and pour fresh-water over it until the bowl is 
nearly full. It must be large enough to lay the 
paper down flatly, and not let it become bent or 
wrinkled. Now take a washed specimen from 
the other dish, and float it carefully upon the 
surface of the bowl, separating each filament 


A hair-pin or large darn- | from its neighbor with a camel’s-hair brush until 














it lies spread out as it did in the sea. The lon- 
gest branches must have plenty of paper to allow 


them to lie straight, and knobby excrescences or 


overlapping branches should be placed*upper- 
most. 

Then place a small weight upon the centre of 
the floating weed, and pick out each frond by 
itself. ‘This part of the work requires a patient 
hand, and can not be performed in haste, as the 
plants are often very brittle, and break easily. 

If the fronds are very abundant, some of the 
inferior ones can be clipped off with a pair of 
scissors, and as each portion is disentangled 
small weights must be placed to keep them in 
position. Small pebbles are excellent for this 
purpose. Each frond being arranged to suit you, 
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Dress. 


IV., Figs. 20-25, 
Fies. 1-5. 


Fig. 3.—Fawn-coLorep Torte 
DE VIENNE DREss. 
For description see Supplement. 





2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Dress For GIRL FROM 


For description see Supplement. 


—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. # 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


draw off all the water in the bowl with a sponge, 
then slide out the oiled paper with care, and 
lay it upon some blotting-paper to remove the 
moisture ; take away all the little weights, and 
cover the sea-weed with another sheet of oiled 
foolscap, first re-adjusting any branches which 
have slipped out of place. Put the whole under 
a heavy weight—a trunk or portmanteau will an- 
swer the purpose. But if you are going to col- 
lect a large number of specimens, it is better to 
procure two pieces of hard wood about ten by 
fifteen inches, and about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, with the edges beveled, and a 
leather strap attached to one of them, to go round 
both and fasten them tightly when the plants are 
put in to be pressed. When they are thoroughly 








Fig. 5.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 


7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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dry the plants can be removed from the greased 
paper, and placed in a book made with guards 
between the leaves, attaching slightly the sea- 
weeds either with mucilage or strips of paper 
gummed on over the principal branches. 

Against each you should write its name, both 
popular and botanical, and the coast from whence 
it was collected, also the date. 





THE PRINCE. 
By NELLY M. HUTCHINSON. 


SerreMBeR waves his golden-rod 
Along the lanes and hollows, 

And saunters round the sunny fields, 
A-playing with the swallows. 


The corn has listened for his step, 
The maples blush to greet him, 

And gay, coquettish sumach dons 
Her velvet gown to meet him. 


Come to the hearth, O merry Prince, 
With flaming knot and ember, 

For all your tricks of frosty eves 
We love your ways, September ! 








Harrer's Macazine, Weexry, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, Postrace 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 
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G With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 12 was issued 
gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving, entitled “ Escaped—An_Inci- 
dent of Civil War,” and another install- 
ment of “ THe TREASURE HUNTERS.” 
An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HarPer’s WEEKLY for September 19. 





SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


EPTEMBER always steps upon the scene 

as a queen might come into her kingdom. 
The flutter and frolic of the bright spring 
days are long gone, the delicate flush of early 
summer, the passionate luxuriance of the 
later season, have followed, and then we have 
September, like a beautiful woman poised in 
her perfect maturity, rich with thought and 
memory and experience, and meeting the 
mellow days in a compiete and happy se- 
renity. 

When we reach September ourselves, the 
year always seems to wait, perhaps in a sort 
of sweet expectancy of the riper joys to come, 
perhaps in a fond lingering over the days 
that are fled—the blessed days when buds 
were bursting and bees were rifling them, 
when boughs were wrestling with summer 
storms, safe in their abundance and strength, 
when summer suns were soaking sod and 
stem with warmth and life. Never is the 
earth so deeply green as after the first Sep- 
tember rains, never does the shadow of the 
branches seem denser. If here and there 
some yellowing spray thrusts itself mpon the 
sight, it is like the one gray thread in the 
hair of beauty; it makes all the rest more 
precious, and adds a something tenderer to 
the being whose mortality it proves. We re- 
member, when we see that yellowing spray, 
the sibyl’s golden bough that illuminated 
the way through a dark and doubtful re- 
gion, and we are thankful that if winter 
must come upon us at last, it is through 
such a royal road that he must travel—a 
very Field of the Cloth of Gold—while all 
his tenting places shall be rich as the hang- 
ings of the tabernacle. 

We hardly become entirely used to the 
fact of summer, indeed, till this month comes 
to continue and carry it on at its best; to give 
it the last touch, the consummate stroke of 
loveliness; to maintain the great wave of 
the year a little longer at its height before 
it breaks in the splendid crest of October 
sunshine, and falls in the gray mists and 
rains of November. It is in September that 
we realize the wealth of the summer, the 
motherhood of the bountiful earth; then 
when the harvest is ripe for the gathering, 
and we see it bowing in the fields golden 
and full, meet it laden in the great carts 
that laboring oxen draw in every lane, taste 
it by lifting a hand to the heavily bending 
boughs. September, in fact, is the very 
crown of the year. June has her roses, Au- 
gust her tropic glow; but what is there that 





September has not? Fruits luscious with 
juice fit for Hebe to pour out to the gods, 
and all the flaunting flowers that suck the 
rich earth dead; dewy mornings and birds; 
brilliant sunshiny noons, trances of heat and 
tranquillity, when all nature seems to hold 
its breath to hear the magical word pro- 
nounced that shall declare the work per- 
fect; purple afternoon hazes, leading the 
eye and the fancy far away into infinite dis- 
tances; long evenings with light wood fires 
crackling on the hearth; a reddening forest ; 
a great white moon, that hangs with wide- 
spread lustre, like a winged guardian of the 
world; days after days that are spells of 
utter calm, followed by all the storms of the 
equinox! 

And yet, perfect as September is, there are 
few of us to whom it does not bring, with all 
its beauty and luxury, a sort of sadness— 
sadness not so keen as sorrow, by any means, 
and perhaps somewhat necessary to complete 
the charm, as the misty bloom completes the 
grape. 

“September strews the woodland o’er 

With many a brilliant color; 

The world is gayer than before— 
Why should our hearts be duller? 

Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 
Sad thoughts and sunny weather: 

Ah me! this glory and this grief 
Agree not well together,” 

It is, most likely, a fainter reflex of the 
same feeling that we have in crossing the 
Rubicon of middle life—a feeling where the 
pleasufe of the past and the uncertainty of 
the future are strangely and sweetly min- 
gled. The season is delightful, but, alas! 
how soon it will end! It has been blessed 
with enchanting excitements hitherto, with 
hours also of rest and peace; but how soon 
the great gales must burst now, and be an- 
swered by the shipwrecking cry of the sea, 
while “the flying gold of the ruined wood- 
land drives through the air!” Now all is 
beauty and affluence and delight; but pres- 
ently come tempests of tears over long part- 
ings, presently comes the grayness of ashes, 
come the snows of eld. 

Yet that is never to be dignified by the 
name of actual sorrow which is only in an- 
ticipation, while happiness surrounds us in 
the present with its golden atmosphere. Nor 
is it any thing very bitter in the experience ; 
it is something necessary to the time, it may 
be—necessary lest too great satisfaction be 
satiating and pernicious. There are certain 
splendors that we may not look at without 
veils; and if this little touch of regret did 
not come in here, who can tell how the glo- 
ry of the perfect year would dazzle us, or 
would seem too great and beautiful for us to 
part with without the real sorrow? More- 
over, this trivial regret has its own pleas- 
ures; the very luxury of grief is grief with- 
out positive personal cause; and this sorrow 
which accompanies the scarlet leaf is a sor- 
row that the Sybarites themselves might 
hail as the consummation of their ease and 
bliss, the one drop that saves the cup from 
insipidity. September, then, let us agree, 
tops all the luxury of the twelvemonth. 
Part of its delight is shed upon it from the 
shadow of the gold and green before it, part 
of it it owes to the frosty apparition looming 
behind it. And though we are loath to 
surrender it, as to surrender all delightful 
things, let us enjoy it to the full while we 
have it, without one pang of premonition, 
and remember that he is a fool who in sun- 
shine shivers because snow is coming. 








OMELETS. 
Br PIERRE BLOT. 


T is of the first importance to have an 

omelet pan, and never to use it for any 
thing else. When the omelet is made the 
pan should be put away in a dry place, up- 
side down; when needed, put it on a slow 
fire, and as soon as it gets heated a little 
take a kitchen towel, wipe it well, but never 
wash an omelet pan unless something un- 
clean happens +o get into it. 

Proportions : About one ounce of butter 
for four eggs, and a pinch of salt. 

Process : Salt the eggs, and beat them well 
with afork. Have a brisk fire; put the but- 
ter into the pan, and set it over the fire. 
Shake and move the pan in every way so as 
to melt the butter as fast as possible, and 
without allowing any of it to turn brown. 
When melted, turn the eggs in, and by means 
of a fork stir so as to heap up the part cooked, 
allowing the other part that is liquid to 
come in contact with the pan, and so on un- 
til nearly the whole is solidified. Then it is 
doubled up ; that is, one half is turned over 
the other with the fork, commencing on the 
side of the pan to which the handle is at- 
tached. Then have a warm dish, which you 
place on your left hand; take hold of the 
handle of the pan with the right, the fingers 
underneath, and the thumb on the top; raise 
the left side of your left hand so as to have 
the right side of the dish inclined, and then 
turn the pan upside down right over the 
dish, the side of the pan opposite that of the 








handle touching the edge of the dish, and 
the right hand moving from right to left, so 
that the upper side of the omelet when in 
the pan will be the under side when on the 
dish, and you have a soft, juicy, and tasty 
omelet, as smooth as the dish on which it is 
placed. 

An omelet can not be made too quickly. 
Many cooks fail in making omelets because, 
by their process, it is made too slowly, and 
it is either dry or burned and tasteless, 

By carefully following the above direc- 
tions, and after one or two experiments, any 
one with an ordinary amount of natural ca- 
pacity can make an omelet properly. Some 
have the habit of adding water or milk to 
the eggs, but it is not necessary to make the 
omelet soft; for, when properly made, an 
omelet is always soft enough without any 
liquid being mixed with the eggs. 

An omelet made as the above is called au 
naturel, 

With a few exceptions and some a/di- 
tions, most omelets are made like the above, 
as will be seen below. 

Being a most excellent dish, for breakfast 
especially, cooks should do their best to be- 
come perfect in that branch, and they can 
acquire this perfection by being careful, 
clean, and prompt. In case the fire is not 
brisk enough, two pieces of wood over the 
coals make blaze enough to cook an omelet. 

Another.—Chop fine half a dozen sprigs of 
parsley with two of tarragon, if handy, and 
also a few chives, if liked ; add salt, pepper, 
and grated nutmeg, which beat with the 
eggs, and then proceed as above. 

Another.—Add to the parsley and chives, 
as above, shallots, chervil, onions, and sorrel, 
all chopped, and make the omelet. It is an 
excellent omelet for the spring-time, and for 
those who have no objection to the onions 
and shallots on account of being used raw. 
If they were fried before being mixed with 
the eggs, the omelet would not have the 
same taste, because the pungency would be 
evaporated. It is called omelette a la jardi- 
niére. The preceding one, with parsley and 
chives only, is called aux fines herbes. 

Another.—Wet the point of a knife, and 
cut twelve or fifteen pieces of butter the size 
of a small bean, and beat them with the eggs ; 
then make the omelet as above. This is 
called a la Célestine. 

Another.—Proceed as for the last one until 
ready to be doubled up, when place the pan 
in a hot oven for about forty seconds, and 
serve without doubling it. 

Another.—Make an omelet as directed, 
and serve it on sorrel aw jus. It may also be 
served on boiled and mashed onions, or on 
stewed tomatoes; also on spinach au jus. 

Another.—Beat one or two table-spoonfuls 
of spinach au jus with the eggs, and make the 
omelet. 

Another.—Boil with a little salt, and until 
about half cooked, eight or ten stalks of 
asparagus, and cut the eatable part in rath- 
er small pieces ; beat the eggs, and mix the 
asparagus with them. Make the omelet as 
directed. A little milk may be added, if 
liked, while beating the eggs. 

Another.—Peel a couple of tomatoes, which 
split in four pieces; remove the seeds, and 
cut them in small dice ; then toss them with 
a little butter until nearly done, adding salt 
and pepper. Beat the eggs, and mix the 
tomatoes with them, and finish as directed. 

Another.—Cut three or four or more mush- 
rooms in small pieces; beat the eggs, and 
mix the mushrooms with them. Then make 
the omelet. 

Another.—Cut a couple of truffles in thin 
slices, and mix them with the eggs after be- 
ing beaten, and proceed as directed for the 
rest. 

Another.—Cut in dice two or three table- 
spoonfuls of the flesh of a boiled lobster. 
Beat the eggs, mix the pieces of fish with 
them, and finish as directed. More or less 
lobster may be used, according to taste and 
according to the number of eggs used. 

: Another.—W hen the eggs are beaten, chop 
a piece of tunny and mix it with them. Fin- 
ish as above. 

Another.—Put only a pinch of salt in the 
eggs, and a tea-spoonful or more of sugar. 
Make the omelet as directed, and when on 
the dish dust it with sugar. 

Another—Chop very fine a piece of lemon 
skin, and beat it with the yolks of the eggs 
and a little sugar. Then beat the whites to 
a stiff froth, and mix the whole together. 
Finish as directed. This last one may be 
made in the following way: when on the 
dish dust it with sugar, and place it for half 
a minute in a very hot oven. 

Another.—Cut raw ham in dice, toss it 
with butter, and, when cooked enough, turn 
the beaten eggs over it, and finish the omelet 
as directed. If boiled ham is used, it is cut 
in dice also, and mixed with the eggs after 
they are beaten. One may be made with 
bacon instead of raw ham. 

Another.—Slice two or three apples after 
being peeled and cored, and toss them with 
a little butter. Then beat the eggs, mix the 
slices of apples with them, and make the 





omelet. 
gar. 
Another.—Grate some cheese, or cut it in 
thin square slices; mix it with the beaten 
eggs, and finish the omelet as directed. 
Grated nutmeg may be beaten with the 
eggs, if liked. The best kinds of cheese are 
Swiss cheese, or Gruyére, Parmesan, and 
pine-apple cheese. 

Another.—Blanch oysters (a dozen, more or 
less, according to taste, or according to size 
of the omelet), and turn them into a colan- 
der. Then beat the eggs, mix the oysters 
with them, and finish the omelet as directed. 

Another.—Slice a kidney, or part of it 
(ox, calf, or sheep’s kidney, either is good) ; 
cut it in strips, and again in small pieces ; 
put it in the pan with a little butter, and 
when half cooked dust it with flour. Stir 


When on the dish dust it with su- 


-+| for a minute or two, add two or three table- 


spoonfuls of water, salt, pepper, and chopped 
parsley. Take off the fire when nearly done. 
Make an omelet, and when ready to be don- 
bled, place the cooked kidney in the middle. 
Finish as directed, and serve quickly. This 
makes an excellent dish for breakfast. 

Another.—Cut two or three ounces of fat 
salt pork in slices or in dice. Place it on 
the fire in a pan without butter or fat, as it 
makes its own fat; and when cooked, turn 
the eggs on, and finish as directed. If the 
salt pork is very lean, a little butter may be 
added. 

Another.—Beat with a fork six eggs, and 
salt them ; add a good table-spoonful of pul- 
verized sugar, and make the omelet as direct- 
ed, with about two ounces of butter. When 
made, turn it on a very warm dish, dust it 
with sugar, and serve quickly. When on 
the table, pour over it a good wine-glass- 
ful of Jamaica rum, and set it on fire with a 
lighted match. Have a silver spoon, with 
which you take the rum that is on both 
sides of the omelet and spread it on the top 
of it, spoonful after spoonful, while it is 
burning, and as long as it will burn. By 
this means all the alcohol that is in the rum 
is consumed, and the omelet tastes better. 
It also prevents the omelet from charring, 
which would take place quickly on any part 
of it that should be allowed to get dry. In 
helping it round care should be taken to 
serve some sauce to every one; it is perfect- 
ly inoffensive, being free from alcohol after 
the burning. It is generally served at din- 
ner, after the vegetables, and as a sweet dish. 
On extra occasions it is served to gentlemen, 
and the following one to ladies : 

Omelette Souffiée.— Proportions : One ounce 
of pulverized sugar to one egg, two ounces 
of butter for four eggs, and essence to flavor 
—-vanilla or any other, according to taste. 

Process ; Put the sugar in a salad dish, or 
in a large bowl, and mix it well with one 
yolk of egg by means of a wooden spoon; 
when well mixed add another yolk, and mix 
again, and so on to the last yolk. Then add 
the essence. Beat the whites to a stiff froth, 
and mix them with the yolks and sugar, little 
by little, gently and carefully, with the same 
spoon. This is done by moving the spoon 
from the right to the left hand side of the 
bowl, the back of the spoon rubbing the bot- 
tom. Turn the mixture into the dish, after 
having warmed it (the dish) a little, and 
having rubbed it with the butter all around 
and at the bottom. Put the dish in a hot 
oven, and when done (which takes about 
ten or twelve minutes) dust the omelet well 
with pulverized sugar by means of a dredger, 
and serve as quickly as possible, lest it should 
fall off. An omelette soufflée will not stay 
swelled up as it is when it comes out of the 
oven for any length of time; it begins to 
fall off as soon as exposed to the atmospheric 
air. It should be helped round as quickly 
as it should be served. It must be served 
in the dish in which it is baked, be it crock- 
ery, tin, or silver. A good contrivance is to 
have a tin dish made to fit the inside of a 
silver or china one, so that when the omelet 
is taken out of the oven the tin dish is placed 
inside of the other, and thus sent to the table. 

Another.—Proceed as for the above, and 
when the yolks and sugar are well mixed, 
add two or three macaroons, well pounded 
in a mortar, and mix them well also with 
the mixture. Finish like the above also. 
Just before putting the omelet in the oven 
the top is smoothed or scalloped with a ta- 
ble knife. 

Another.—Rub a lemon with a piece of 
loaf-sugar, taking only the outer skin off, 
that is, the yellowish part of the skin ; pound 
the sugar in a mortar, and then mix it with 
the eggs when beaten. Proceed as directed, 
and when the omelet is ready to be doubled 
up, place one or two or more table-spoon- 
fuls of apple jelly on the middle of the 
omelet, and double it so that the jelly is en- 
veloped. Turn it on the dish, dust it with 
sugar, and with a red-hot poker touch it 
on the top here and there, according to 
taste and fancy, holding the poker horizon- 
tally. Any kind of jelly may be used; also 
marmalades or jams, and, in fact, any kind 
of sweetmeats. It makes excellent omelets. 

A fancy dish with omelets, and a sightly 
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one, is made by serving two or more omelets 
on the same dish, and ‘of different composi- 
tions, arranged so that one overlaps an- 
other. For instance, serve one made with 
sugar and one with asparagus ; or one natu- 
rel, one with apples, one aux fines herbes, and 
one with cheese, and so on, according to taste 
and fancy. 

All omelets containing meat are only 
served at breakfast; all the others are 
served at breakfast, dinner, lunch, or sup- 
per. Those containing sugar, or jellies and 
marmalades, are served as sweet dishes. 
The others served at dinner are served after 
the vegetables, and as entremets. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FRENC™ BONNETS. 


ARGE importations of millinery give fresh 
suggestions for bonnets. ‘The shapes are 
high, large, and stately-looking. The flaring 
scoop front prevails among velvet bonnets intend- 
ed for dress hats, but there are also various ar- 
rangements of the front of the bonnet. A shape 
that meets with favor has the front turned straight 
up very high above the forehead, and sloped away 
sharply on each side to turn down behind the 
ears. A few bonnets have capes formed by ex- 
tending the box-pleated soft crown low over the 
looped coiffure. The material is put plainly upon 
the frame with good effect, as is shown by con- 
trast with the single shirred velvet bonnet found 
among the novelties. ‘The only puffing or full- 
ness seen is that of soft crowns, which rival 
stiff crowns in number. Two shades appear in 
most bonnets, produced by varied arrangements. 
Sometimes the difference in shades is only that 
given by employing two materials of the same 
shade, while in other cases the lightest possible 
tint is associated with the darkest shade of the 
same color. In all cases the body of the bonnet 
is the dark shade, with lighter trimmings. There 
are also some bonnets trimmed with contrasting 
colors. ‘The distinguished dark shade called 
seal brown has drab or écru facings, and dark 
red Japanese roses. Chestnut brown (without 
any red) has light écru silk facings. Black vel- 
vet bonnets have birds with red or yellow breasts 
and black bodies. Blue-gray velvet is trimmed 
with blue steel ornaments and carmine roses, 
The new reddish-violet or claret shades are usu- 
ally monotone, showing varied hues of their color 
alone. Dark blue velvet bonnets are brightened 
by pale shades of blue, and the new blue bead 
leaves, bindings, and aigrettes. 


TRIMMINGS, 


Soft faille and regular repped silk, like the 
gros grain of which dresses are made, are used 
as trimmings by the best Parisian milliners in- 
stead of the twilled silks and frail turquoise 
silks of last winter; the latter, however, are 
largely imported, and will still be used here. 
Some satin also appears as pipings and in dou- 
ble-faced ribbons. Trimmings of velvet bonnets 
are arranged in the simplest fashions, such as 
careless, easy folds around the crown, or else 
smooth bias velvet bands. Silk scarfs or velvet 
torsades are lined with silk of a lighter shade, in- 
stead of having edges hemmed or bound; when 
carelessly twisted, the lighter lining appears with 
pretty effect. The fronts or brims are often of 
velvet, and the soft crown of taille. A piping 
trims the edge of revers brims; if bound the jet 
or blue steel galloon is nsed—not silk or velvet. 
The novelty for face trimmings is four or five 
soft puffs of gros grain, beginning just above the 
middle of the forehead and extending far around 
on one side; there are also rolls and twists of 
silk, and raches of tulle and crépe lisse. Out- 
side of the bonnet upright loops are massed in 
the front and back. ‘here are no drooping 
loops any where, very few bows, and the side 
trimmings are either birds, flowers, feathers, or 
bead ornaments. Some very useless and not 
ornamental ends of narrow ribbon hang from be- 
neath the back of bonnets; but, as we have said 
before, the most stylish bonnets have a snug, 
trim, compact look without drapery or stream- 
ers. When flowers are placed in clusters two 
bunches are used—one directly in front, and the 
other opposite it behind; such clusters are usually 
roses. Wreaths, or rather half wreaths—for they 
never meet in acircle—are placed evenly above the 
face ; a spray sometimes trails through the mid- 
die of the soft crown, dividing it into two care- 
less puffs, but never hanging below it. These 
wreaths and garlands are more often leaves than 
blossoms, and instead of being green leaves, they 
are gray or reddish-brown foliage. Birds nestle 
flatly against the front or else the left of the bon- 
net, and are healthy and plump, with spread 
wings. Size is no longer an objection to them, as 
they are the largest birds ever worn upon bon- 
nets; nevertheless, by way of variety, boxful 
upon boxful of humming-birds is imported. Os- 
trich feathers are most suitable for trimming 
velvet bonnets, and are used in quantities, from 
the long sweeping Mercutio plume to clusters of 
short tips, four or five ina bunch. A quaint 
and new fancy is that of having the tip turned 
toward the front, having it nodding over on the 
forehead, a fashion that is seen on some of the 
most expensive French hats. 


FELT HATS. 

Soft felt hats are more largely imported than 
at any previous season, and are of finer quality. 
They are ‘‘slonch” hats, and when untrimmed 
look precisely like those worn by gentlemen, and 
are often quite as large. They have low crowns 
or high ones, tapering crowns or square ones, 
and their wide soft brims are not bound or wired, 
but have a cut edge without facing, and this 
edge remains raw after the trimming is com- 
pleted. The special fancy is for turning this brim 





straight up in front. The colors are écra, dark 
brown, gray, blue, and black, and will be chosen 
to match suits of camel’s-hair, India cashmere, 
and Scotch woolen stuffs. ‘They are trimmed 
very simply with bands and loops of velvet or 
gros grain of a darker shade, and have birds, 
wings, demi-plumes, or rose clusters for giving 
them a touch of color, cru, felt hats are 
trimmed with dark brown velvet, while dark 
brown felt hats have écru velvet bands. Thus 
a model from Virot’s is of écru felt with a low 
crown and wide soft brim without wire binding 
or facing. A bias band, an inch wide, of dark 
olive brown velvet is placed smoothly around 
the crown, some erect loops are behind, and a 
natural gray ostrich plume is held by a filigree 
buckle of crescent shape. Directly in front and 
under the brim are four roses and buds—pink, 
salmon, and crimson, ‘These hats may be called 
either bonnets or rounds hats, as the terms are 
now interchangeable. ‘here are, however, reg- 
ular bonnets in the Mercutio shape already de- 
scribed, to which strings are acded. and these 
have a comfortable, warm look Other dark 
brown felts are trimmed with selt-colored velvet 
and lemon-colored roses. Many wings of dark 
birds are used in such bonnets, 


CLOAKS. 


Regular cloaks are to be revived. Long, com- 
fortable-looking cloaks, reaching to the knee, are 
imported by all the first-class furnishing stores 
as models for their midwinter garments. ‘These 
wraps are loose sacks with a deep cape in front, 
are wadded, yet look slender and shapely, and 
are all buttoned down before, and sometimes be- 
hind as well, by way of ornament. ‘There are 
no sleeves, merely armholes, but the cape is sew- 
ed to the front, leaving a place for the hands to 
come out, thus making a double front, and giv- 
ing ample protection. These cioaks are not 
fitted to the figure, yet cling closely to it, giving 
the slender effect now sought after. ‘They are 
made of the new black figured and wadded silk 
called matelassé silk, or else of the real India 
cashmere called Rahjampoor cashmere, and are 
bordered with black fur. 


IMPORTED POLONAISES. 


New polonaises brought out for complete cos- 
tumes to be worn with black velvet or silk skirts 
are also of matelassé silk, trimmed with fur, vel- 
vet bands, and rich fringes of chenille and jet. 
Their skirts cling to the figure closely without 
being draped, and they usually have basques be- 
hind, Plainer polonaises of dark brown twilled 
cloth have English basques behind, while their 
loose double-breasted fronts are belted. They 
are closed at the throat, and have, as most all 
new garments do, a standing flaring collar. The 
sleeves. have three bands turned up from the 
wrists, and stretched to represent a triple cuff. 
The edges of the polonaise are hemmed and ma- 
chine-stitched, without other trimming, and the 
front has a single row of dark thick Scotch wood 
buttons with eyes. A novel idea among polo- 
naises is that of pleating the back from the neck 
to the edge in the flat pleats described last week 
for dress skirts. Still other garments have the 
sides widely shirred from the belt down, but shir- 
ring is not effective on heavy fabrics, and has 
been too commonly used all summer to be popu- 
lar another season. Velvet polonaises, it is said, 
will be trimmed with bands of cock’s plumes. 
Cashmere polonaises are richly embroidered and 
beaded both with jet and blue beads. Experi- 
enced merchants predict that jet will become too 
commonly used this season to remain in favor 
with fastidious people, and anticipate that they 
will use blue steel trimmings instead. 


CASHMERE AND CLOTH WRAPS. 


Cashmere wraps are long sacques covered al- 
most all over with embroidery, dotted with jet 
or blue beads, and edged with beaded lace. 
There are also many with mantle backs belted 
in at the waist, and some have sacque backs 
with long mantilla fronts, resembling the Henri 
‘Trois garments now worn. Ladies who have 
Medicis sacques will be glad to know that they 
will still be worn. The jet-work and embroidery 
are in new designs on the sacques. Sometimes 
a single large palm leaf of jet embroidery covers 
each sleeve, another is upon each back gore and 
upon each front. Other wraps have scalloped 
edges, with each scallop a leaf thickly studded 
with jet. Still others have trellis patterns over 
the whole garment, made of soutache, jet, and 
needle-work : the wrap is stiff and heavy with 
its excess of ornament, and in the sunlight is one 
sheet of glitter. ‘They cost $150 and upward. 
‘The beaded yak laces are finer than formerly, 
and much handsomer. 

Cloth jackets have long, loose, single-breasted 
fronts, with tight backs, and in some cases belted 
fronts. Very few colored cloths are shown, the 
decided preference being for jet black rather 
than the blue-black of last year. The camel’s- 
hair or Titan braids of various widths are used 
for trimming cloth sacques. Eight or nine rows 
of this woolen braid scarcely wider than soutache 
make a border, and sometimes jet beads are be- 
tween the rows. One or two rows, each an 
eighth of a yard wide, trim other sacques. A 
pretty fashion is to make upright loops of the 
narrow braid, with a button at the upper end, 
and fringe out the lower edge of the braid, let- 
ting the whole form a border. Sometimes jet 
figures, forming true-lover’s-knots, stars, and lat- 
tice lines, trim these soft fine cloth cloaks. Sou- 
tache is also placed in straight lines down the 
whole garment. Sometimes there are pockets 
in the long fronts, with tassels dangling from 
each corner, but the new wraps have none of 
the large outside pockets, large buttons, large 
cuffs, and revers collars of the English jackets 
worn last winter. ‘The collars take hood shape 
in the back, and instead of being of the showy 
frail turquoise, are now of velvet or else good 





repped silk. All garments are very high in the 
neck, and a yak lace ruff or else a standing col- 
lar is added above the hooded turned-down col- 
lar. ‘The thick, substantial buttons of wood, 
sewed on through eyes instead of with shanks, 
are far more serviceable. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Wortuineton & Situ; C. H. F. 
Anrens & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBtE, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





tn. 
PERSONAL. % 


WE regret to say that M. Prerre Biot, whose 
name is so familiar to the readers of the Bazar, 
died at his residence on Jersey City Heights on 
the 25th of August. He was known as the SoYER 
of America, and his loss will be severely felt in 
this country, where he has done so much toward 
furthering popular instruction in the culinary 
art. Another column of the Bazar contains 
some of the latest work of his pen. Four 
months before his death his reason gave way 
under the pressure of overwork—a sad ending to 
a useful career. 

—The very ingenious plot of Mr. Daty’s new 
and much-talked-about play, What should she do? 
lately produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is 
taken trom EpMonD ABouT’s novel, Germaine, a 
translation of which was published in this coun- 
try some twelve orfourteen years ago. The book 
was dramatized in France on its first appearance, 
and met with great favor, the play having a run 
of more than a hundred nights. Sundry changes 
have been introduced into the American version, 
which do not heighten the plausibility of the 
Frenchman’s clever story. 

—Dofia Bianca, the wife of Prince ALFonso, 
a prominent Carlist officer, is a daughter of ex- 
King Dom MicvEL, who, after his expulsion 
from Portugal, married a German princess, and 
died in 1866. 

—Mrs. PriscrtLa Cooper Goopygear, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Ropert TyLer, of Montgomery, 
Alabama, and granddaughter of the late Presi- 
dent TyLer, is giving a series of readings and 
recitations at the Virginia watering-places, which 
are receiving high commendation from the press 
and public. 

—One of Mr. BarNum’s employés, who has 
been in his service for thirteen years, is said to 
be pecunious to the extent of $200,000, while 
another is a minister, who officiates out of town 
on Sundays. 

—Happy the woman to be so married and to 
have such children as to bring to her an afflu- 
ence of happiness and honor. Such was Mrs. 
JULIA ANN Prime, who died in this city on the 
2th ult. at the age of eighty-six. She was the 
widow of the Rey. Narwanret 8. Prime, an 
eminent preacher and scholar. Three of her 
sous are distinguished for scholarship and au- 
thorship—the Rev. 8. IRENa2us Prime and the 
Rev. E. D. G. Prue, of the New York Observer, 
and WinviaM C. Prime, of the Journal of Com- 
merce. A daughter married Mr. CUMMINGS, one 
of the editors of the Observer, and the youngest 
daughter is married to the Rev. P. E. Stevenson. 

— There is now living at Tring, England, a wom- 
an named LETHERTON, who is said to be one hun- 
dred and eleven years old. She is in good health, 
and makes it a point every summer to cut a few 
sheaves of wheat. She did so this year. 

—There is a good deal in a name, notwith- 
standing the legendary conundrum in reference 
toit. Atall events, there is a good deal of name 
in the RaBun family, of Georgia, and all sorts of 
name as well. The eldest of the lot is twenty- 
seven years old, and seven of the sisters are now 
employed in a factory at Augusta, where alto- 
gether they earn $150 per month above ex- 
penses. Their full titles are as follows: 

1. Mary Ann Exvizapetu Rasen. 

2. Cornnetta Ann Mieanva Janz Rasen. 

8. Evrrt Ann Savannan Rasvy. 

4. Sanan AnN Moxuissio Vaupusan Iantuter Ra- 
BUN. 

5. Drvsttra Ann Franors Reena Rapvn. 

6. Lany Luormnpa Exviza Wriiuir Ann Atior Rasry. 

7. Roxa Ann Anoutpa Marorate Amazon Rasvun. 

8. Mazie Gervota ANN Sitviza Rasen. 

9. ANNGINETTE Serzonte Martua ANN Erastus Ra- 
BUN. 

10. Erpora Matitpa Louisa Ann Prionrr Rasen. 

1L. (The only son) Prrourr Wicker Brixson FRanx- 
try Lee Beaurecarp Jackson Swain Estes Rasvn. 
(The young man has had his name changed so as to 
read Esrss, after the — > of Sa) 

12. Evra Ann Sanu Vireinia Tuxoposta Mitanta 
Eveenia Gisson Rapen. 

13. Loviz ANN Estreruavitte Cataponis Drsaon- 
va Luoretia Boreta Neat Ranson. 


The last was not entirely named after strictly 
Al parties, but it was perhaps the best old Ra- 
BUN could do. 

—Is it harmful to reprint this? J. B. Story, of 
the Belknap House, Lake Village, has a cat with 
six feet—double sets on her fore-legs. The cat 
has two kittens, which have six feet each, but 
are right lively. The cat and kittens have two 
feet on each fore-leg, the limbs being cleft for a 
short distance above the feet. 

—Miss Anniz W. GuILForD, an American girl, 
is now studying with WarTeL, Mme. Nitsson’s 
old teacher, preparatory to her appearance at 
the Italian Opera in Paris. Last year she made 
a successful début at Leghorn. WarrTet writes 
to her old Boston teacher: ‘* Her musical organ- 
ization is really extraordinary. Her voice is beau- 
tiful, and I now assert, without fear of making a 
mistake, that in her I possess a second NILsson.”” 

—The Archduke ALBERT of Austria, now at 
St. Petersburg, was appointed by the Emperor, 
at a review, commander of a Russian infantry 
regiment. He was cheered by the soldiers, and 
placed himself at the head of the regiment as it 
marched past. He was already commander of 
a Lithuanian cavalry regiment, and wore the 
George of the first class—a distinction confined, 
as regards foreigners, to himself and the Emper- 
or WILLIAM. 

—Mrs. Epwin A. Stevens has built a church 
at Hoboken, New Jersey, which was consecrated 
on the 24th of August with appropriate ceremo- 
nial. It is a memorial edifice, and is called ‘‘ The 
Holy Innocents.’’ It is built on an endowment 
of $200,000. With this money a church, hospi- 
tal, and schools were to be built and carried on. 
The money has been advantageously invested by 
the trustees, and has largely increased in ampunt 
since the endowment was first made. The ground 
for the site of these buildings embraces the en- 
tire block, and there is ample room to carry out 
the ideas of the giver. The rector is Rev. C. C. 
Parsons, a West Point man, who served with 





distinction in the army, commanding a battery 
at Perryville, Kentucky, where Generals TERRILL 
and JamMEs 8. JACKSON were both killed in action. 
Tre communion service is of solid silver and 
gold, and was given to the church by Mrs. Srr- 
VENS. 

—Admiral THomasset is now at Quebec with 
a French fleet. It is the first time a fleet of 
French war vessels has visited Quebec since it 
surrendered to the British. 

—Dr. Epwarp WarkkeEN, formerly of Palti- 
more, has been promoted by the Khedive to be 
surgeon-in-chief of the Egyptian army. 

—Mr. Cuares G. Sisson, of Tenatly, New Jer- 
sey, who died on the 2ist ult., was one of the 
most opulent men of that State, his fortune 
being estimated at $10,000,000. He commenced 
life as a small grocer in Connecticut. Thirty 
years ago he removed to Jersey City, and became 
a contractor. By close economy and shrewd- 
ness in making investments he rapidly accumu- 
lated wealth. A bit of romance surrounds some 
of his money transactions. In 1840 one Peters 
sold a large tract of land near the Court-house, 
Jersey City, to a man named Harrison. There 
was some defect in the title, which was pointed 
Out to Sisson, who, after several months’ search, 
discovered the only surviving heir of Peters, a 
lady living in Florida at the time, and induced 
her for $1500 to give to him a quit-claim deed to 
all her right and title in the property. Upon 
this deed he commenced suit to get possession 
of $200,000 worth of property. Having indnced 
his brother to act as plaintiff, he commenced ac- 
tions in ejectment against every man claiming 
to own any part of the tract. The action was 
tried in the summer of 1872 before Judge Benue, 
who directed a verdict for the defendants. S1s- 
SON appealed to the higher courts, and Judge 
BeDLe was ruled to have erred, and the case was 
sent back for trial. Meanwhile the property- 
owners have commenced suit in chancery to 
have the record of the deed amended. 

—ABNER HunTLey is a ripe old gentleman. 
On the 11th ult. he celebrated his one hundred 
and seventh birthday, at the residence of his 
granddaughter in Olean, New York. He amused 
his relatives and guests, to the number of fifty, 
by relating stories of times before this century 
began, exhibiting specimens of handiwork of his 
old age, and riding around the yard on horse- 
back, which latter is his favorite recreation. 
Uncle ABNER takes a lively interest in politics, 
and has voted every election but once since his 
majority. His first Presidential vote was for 
General WASHINGTON. 

—The Wasusurns of Maine are a notable 
family, and one of the most successful in public 
affairs that the country has produced. At a re- 
cent church dedication in Livermore, where Dr. 
CuaPrIn preached and ANNtE Louise Cary sang, 
many of the family were present. IsRaEL WasH- 
BURN, the father of the family, whose residence 
is the Norlands, is still as hearty and as fond of 
his jokes and relating his laughable stories as 
ever, but for gyears has been entirely blind, and 
in consequence of the crowd, and the fact that 
he is somewhat hard of hearing, did not attend 
the meeting. But of his family, ex-Governor 
IsRaEL, of Portland, and daughter, CHARLES 
A., of California, late minister to Paraguay, and 
family, Captain SaMUEL, who resides at the Nor- 
lands, and family, A. Srpney, of Hallowell, and 
family, were present. Hon. Exvrac B. Wasa- 
BURNE, United States minister to Paris, France, 
ex-Governor C. C. WasHBuRN, of Wisconsin, 
and W. A. D. WasHBuRN, of Minnesota, sons 
of ISRAEL, though their presence was much de- 
sired, could not be there. 

—Speaker BLaine at the recent Commence- 
ment at Colby University, Maine, which has 
received during the last few years such prince- 
ly benefactions, said that Colby stands at the 
head of the colleges, while others are pretty much 
given up to boobies and rich men’s sons. At 
Harvard or Yale a student’s annual expenses are 
$1000 or $1200. At the college in Pennsylvania 
where the Speaker graduated he paid less than 
$800 for his four years’ course. Henry WINTER 
Davis, the most accomplished parliamentary 
orator of the century, paid less than $85 per year 
during his course in a Western college. Mr. 
Bane believed in fitting schools as most valu- 
able to the college, from the gregarious tenden- 
cy of classes. He wanted to send his boys here, 
but they had got into fitting schools whose 
classes went elsewhere, and he felt constrained 
to yield to their intense feeling on the subject 
of going with their classmates. Colby is clear- 
ly the first college of Maine. He was glad to 
see that the students were not dawdling away a 
large part of their time in solving the problem 
whether they should row more or less than thir- 
ty-eight strokes to the minute. 

—Of course they have every thing in Boston, 
but we knew not until the other day that they 
kept a hermit. They do, and his name is JAMES 
Gatiey. He is English born, sixty-five years 
old, well educated, and a good painter. There 
is mystery about him. He first favored Massa- 
chusetts with his presence twenty-six years ago, 
and it has been ascertained that he was not to 
return for twenty-five years. It is said that he 
fell in love with the daughter of some titled per- 
son, was rejected, and that his present seclusion 
is from that cause; but this may have arisen 
from his refusal to speak to ladies for several 
vears after he voluntarily shut himself out from 
society. On arriving at Boston ‘‘ the hermit’ 
plunged into the forest, and built himself a hut 
under an overhanging ledge in the Pine Garden 
Woods. Here he supported himself on game, 
which was then abundant, and devoted much 
time to the study of ornithology. Finally the 
advances of civilization led him to seek a more 
secluded spot, and he purchased a little tract of 
land, his present position, and built a ten by 
twelve hut, which has been somewhat enlarged 
since. Here this old man has lived all alone with 
his dogs and pets, of which he has had many ; 
and although his time of exile has now expired, 
he seems to have no disposition to return to his 
native land. He has seen the town grow up 
like magic, and houses penetrate his very woods, 
but still he remains. He has a fine collection 
of birds and animals, and his fame in the vicin- 
ity has been such that he reaps a harvest from 
their exhibition to the many who seek his 
door, This strange man evidently has some 
property in England, for he has several times 
received remittances of money through the Brit- 
ish consul, with presents of valuable dogs from 
the same source. Many ornithologists have vis- 
ited Mr. GATLEY, and it is affirmed that in vari- 
ous works upon the subject his views have been 
frequently entertained. 
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Child’s Knitted Sacque, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus sacque is worked with white zephyr worsted. The foun- 
dation is worked in a variety of patent knitting, and the border is 
worked in patent knitting. Begin the sacque on the under and 
front edges of the border, which is worked in connection, with a 
foundation of 200 st. (stitch), and on these knit in rounds going 
back and forth as follows: 1st and 2d rounds.—All knit plain. 
3d round (the first st. of the knitting is always slipped and the 
last st. knit plain, therefore no attention is paid to these two st. 
in working the patent design for the border as well as for the 
foundation of the sacque).—Always alternately 1 k. (knit plain), 
t. t. o. (throw the thread over), sl. (slip), inserting the needle as 
if going to purl the st. 4th-16th rounds.—Like the 3d round, 
but always knit off the st. which was slipped in the preceding 
round, together with the next t. t. o., and always slip the st. 
which were knitted in the preceding round. 17th and 18th 
rounds.—All knit plain. Then knit for the foundation of the 
sacque ouly on the middle 110 st. (paying no attention to the st. 
on both sides), in rounds going back and forth, first the 19th 
round.—All knit plain. 20th round.—Always alternately i k., 
t. t. o., sl., as if going to purl the st. 21st round (right side of 
the work).—1 k., slip the next t. t. o., then always alternately 
2k., sl. the next t. t. o., and finally, for the patent design, 1 k. 
22d round.—Always alternately t. t. 0., sl., knit off the t. t. o. 
together with the st. beside it. 23d round.—Always alternately 
2k., sl. the t. t.0, 24th round,—Always alternately knit off 
the next t. t. o. together with the st. beside it, t. t.0., sl. Re- 
peat ten times the 21st-24th rounds, but in the last round of 
the fourth repetition knit off the 25th and 26th st., the 28th and 
29th st., the 126th and 127th 
st., and the 129th and 130th, 
together with the t. t. o., and 
in the 4th round of the eighth 
repetition of the pattern fig- 
ure narrow always at the 
same point and in the same 
manner. After finishing the 
64th round take up the first 
22 st. and the last 22 st. for 
the fronts, and the middle 46 
st. for the back, on separate 
needles, and cast off every 26 
st. between these st. for the 
armholes. Then knit each 
part separately, 40 rounds 
high, in the same design, but 
in the 20th, 25th, 30th, 35th, 





and 40th rounds always wid- 
en 1 st. on the side of the 
fronts and back which is near- 
est the armholes. In the 
105th round again join all the 


Fig. 1.—Catip's Knittrep 
Sacqur.—Bacx.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 

For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 85-87. 
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st., and then knit 28 rounds 

in the preceding design; but for the narrowing of the shoulder, 
in every second following round, including the 105th round, knit 
off together crossed the last two st. (and thet. t. o. beside them) 
of the right front and the back, and the first 2 st. of the back and 
the left front, together with the t. t. o., and besides this in each 
round following a narrowing round always purl together the 2 
st. of the last narrowings. After finishing the 132d round work 
9 rounds, all knit plain; then cast off the st., fold the last 5 
rounds on the outside, and sew them on the neck. Join the st. 
previously left unnoticed of the border for the front edges with 
the front edges of the foundation of the sacque, in doing which 
always fasten together alternately 3 and 4 st. on the under cor- 
ners, so that the work may not draw there. Commence the 
sleeves on the under edge with a foundation of 32 st., and on 
these work, going back and forth, 20 rounds like the first 20 
rounds of the sacque, and then repeat 18 times the 21st-24th 
rounds of the sacque ; but in the 84th and 85th rounds always 
cast off the first 10 st., and in every following round always cast 
off the first st. Sew up the finished sleeves from the wrong side, 
and set them into the armholes. Buttons and button-loops, set 
on as shown by the illustration, serve for closing. 
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Fig. 3.—Founpation ror Cuitp’s Knitrep 
SacgvE, Fics. 1 anp 2. 


Child’s Knitted Sacque, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus sacque is worked with white zephyr worsted and coarse 
steel or fine wooden knitting-needles in an open-work design, and 
is bordered on the outer edge with a narrow pointed edging. Be- 
fore commencing the knitting cut of net one piece each from 
Figs. 35 and 36, Supplement, and two pieces from Fig. 37 ; then 
work according to Fig. 35, in rounds going back and forth, first 
the pointed edging which trims the under edge of the sacque, on 
a foundation to suit the under edge (86 stitches in the original), 
as follows: 1st-4th rounds.—All the st. (stitch) are worked so 
that they appear knit plain on the right side. 5th round.— 
Always alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together). 
6th-9th rounds.—Like the 1st-4th rounds. 10th round.—Take 
up the lower veins of the foundation st. on needles, fold them on 
the wrong side, and always purl 1 foundation st. together with 1 
st. of the knitting. This finishes the pointed edging, and the 
foundation for the sacque is now begun. 11th round (right side 
of the work).—Always k. 2 together. 12th round.—All knit 
plain, but take up always the thread between 2 st., and on it 
work 1 k. (knit plain). 18th round.—All knit plain. 14th 
round.—All purled. Repeat always the 11th-14th rounds, and 
knit the body of the sacque in connection to the armholes, and 
from there work the fronts and back separately, at the same time 
narrowing on the shoulders in the requisite manner. Join the 
back and fronts on the shoulders from the wrong side from 79 to 
80, take up the edge st. on the front edges of the sacque on nee- 
dies for the pointed edging, and on these st. knit first 4 rounds, 
which appear all knit plain on the right side, 1 round like the 5th 
round, and then 4 rounds more, which appear all knit plain on 
the right side ; then take up the back veins of the edge st. on 
needles, fold the last 4 rounds on the wrong side, and cast off the 
st., always knitting off one of the st. which were taken up togeth- 
er with 1 st. of the knitting. The ends of the pointed edging are 
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joined on the under corners of the sacque from the wrong side 
with the ends of the pointed edging on the bottom of the sacque. 
Work the collar according to the pattern, Fig. 36, beginning on 
the under edge with a foundation of 10 st., in the same design, 
and narrow at the same time as much as may be required. Aft- 
er finishing the collar, border it on the outer edge, excepting the 
neck, with a pointed edging, which is worked similar to that on 
the front edges of the sacque. Sew the collar on the sacque ac- 
cording to the corresponding figures, and trim the neck of the 
sacque with similar edging. Work the sleeves from Fig. 37, be- 
ginning from the under edge with a foundation of the requisite 
length, and work first the pointed edging similar to that on the 





Fig. 1.—Cuiip’s Kyittep Sacque.—[See Fig. 2.] 


bottom of the sacque, and then the design of the foundation, in 


doing which at the same time widen and narrow according to the | 


pattern. Sew up the sleeves from the wrong side from 83 to 84, 


and set them into the armholes, bringing 84 on 84 of the sacque. | 


A narrow blue ribbon is run in the sacque above the edging, as 
shown by the illustration. Buttons and loops serve for closing. 


Child’s Knitted Hood. 


THis hood is worked with white zephyr worsted and steel knit- 
ting-needles in patent knitting, and the cape is worked in an 
open-work design. 
strip worked with white and red worsted in loop stitch, simulating 
fur. Begin the crown of the hood on the under edge in the mid- 
dle of the back with a foundation of 19 st. (stitch), and work on 
these, going back and forth, in patent knitting, as follows: Ist 
round.—The first st. is always slipped and the last st. knit plain, 
therefore no attention is paid to these st. in the course of the 
work. Always alternately 1 k. (knit plain), t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), sl. (slip), inserting the needle as if going to purl 
In the following 5 rounds, which are worked in a similar 





CuiLp’s Kyitrep Hoop. 

manner, always knit off the st. slipped in the preceding round to- 
gether with the next t. t. o., and always sl. the st. which were 
knitted in the preceding round. In the 7th round the st. should 
come transposed, therefore in this round the st. which were knit- 
ted in the preceding round are knitted, and the slipped st., to- 
gether with the t. t. 0., are slipped, after throwing the thread 
over, and in the 8th round the slipped st. is knit off together with 
the two t. t. o., and the knitted st. is slipped, having first thrown 
the thread over. Work the 9th-12th rounds in the ordinary 
patent design, and then repeat eight times the 7th-12th rounds. 
On both sides of the work take up the edge st. on needles, con- 
tinue the design of the round worked last on the edge st. near- 
est the working thread, and then knit on all the st. ten times the 
7th-12th rounds, work 2 rounds more all knit plain, and cast off 
the st. Take up the edge st. on the under edge of the foundation 
of the hood on needles, and work 1 round all knit plain, 1 round 
of holes, for which always alternately t. t. 0. and knit 2 st. to- 
gether so that they appear knit plain on the right side, and then 
work 1 round more all knit plain, and cast off the st. For the 
cape work on a foundation of 74 st., in rounds going back and 
forth, as follows : Ist round.—All knit plain.. 2d and 3d rounds. 
—All purled. 4th round (the number of the st. of the design 





Cuitp’s Kyitrep UnpER-JACKET. 


is divisible by 9; the first st. of the knitting is always slipped and 
the last st. knit plain, and no attention is therefore paid to these 
2 st. in working the design). —K. 2 together (knit 2 st. together), 
2k., t. to, 1k, t.t.0, 2 k., k. 2 together crossed. 5th 
round.—All purled. 6th and 8th rounds.—Like the 4th round. 
7th round.—Like the 5th round; then work once more the 
Ist-8th rounds, 1 more round all purled, cast off the st., and join 
the cape from the wrohg side with the under edge of the hood, 
gathering the cape closely. For the trimming on the front edge 
of the hood work in loop stitch, alternately with a single and with 
a triple thread of white zephyr worsted wound up in a ball, and 


The trimming on the front edge consists of a | 











with a triple thread of red zephyr worsted, as follows : on a foun- 
dation of 7 st., worked with the single thread, work 1 round all 
purled with the same thread. Now pay no attention to the sin- 
gle thread, lay on the triple white thread, and with it work 1 p. 


| (purled), lay on a netting mesh seven-eighths of an inch in circum- 


ference, form a loop, winding the triple thread once on the mesh 
from the under to the upper side, work 1 p., form another loop, 
and continue in this manner to the end of the round. Push the 
st. to the other end of the needle (letting the mesh remain in the 
loop for the present), and with the single thread previously left 
unnoticed work 1 round all knit plain. Turn the werk, draw the 
netting mesh out of the loops, lay it on behind the needle, and 
with the triple thread work one round of loops all knit plain, but 
work the middle loop of this round, and in the second following 
round of loops the second loop and the loop before the last, with 
red worsted, as shown by the illustration. Push the st. back to 
the opposite end of the needle, and with the single thread work 1 
round purled. These last 4 rounds are repeated continually until 
the trimming is of the length required. Crocheted cords trimmed 
with worsted balls are run through the round of holes on the un- 
der edge of the crown, and are tied in loops in the middle of the 
back. White silk ribbons for closing are set on as shown by the 
illustration. 


Child’s Knitted Under-Jacket. 


Tuis under-jacket is worked with fine pink knitting wool and 
steel knitting-needles, in rounds going back and forth, in a ribbed 
design. The front and back are worked separately, and are 
knitted together on the shoulders and on the side edges, in doing 
which the sleeves, which have been knitted previously, are set in 
atthe same time. Begin the 
under -jacket on the under 
edge, and work for the front 
and for the back, each on a 
foundation of 100 st. (stitch), 
24 rounds, going back and 
forth, always alternately 2 k. 
(knit plain), 2 p. (purled). 
From the 25th round on the 
st. are transposed, so that the 
st. which are knit plain come 
on the st. which were purled 
in the preceding round. Aft- 
er every 8 rounds the ribbed 
design is repeated, trans- 
posed, eighteen times, until 
each part counts 176 rounds. 
In the middle of the front of 
the under - jacket form the 
slit, beginning at the 136th 
round. After finishing the 
back and front, join them on 
the shoulders, knitting to- 
gether the 30 st. opposite each other, beginning from the side 
edges, and with the st. still on the needles work 4 rounds, going 
back and forth, in ribbed design, for the standing collar, which 
consists of 8 rounds. Take up the edge st. of the slit on nee- 
dies, and on these knit in connection with the 4 rounds which are 
still to be worked for the collar 4 rounds which appear all knit 
plain on the right side. Work the button-holes in the right front 
as follows: in the second round, repeating three times, work 3 k., 
cast off 3 st., then 5 k. in connection with the collar. In the 
third round work 5 p., * take up 3 st. anew, 3 p., repeat three 
times from > ; work one round more knit plain, and then cast 
off all the st. Furnish the left front with linen buttons. For 
each sleeve, beginning on the under edge, cast on 68 st., close 
them in a ring, and work 24 rounds, alternately 1 k., 1 p., and 
then work in the design of the under-waist, transposing the st. 
After the 48th, 60th, 72d, 84th, 96th, 108th, 120th, and 132d 
rounds widen always 2 st., then work 76 rounds more in the same 
design without widening, but transposing the st., and then set the 
sleeves into the armholes, as shown by the illustration. This 
jacket will be found a warm and comfortable garment for fal) 
and winter wear. 





Fig. 2.—CuiLp’s Kyitrep 
Sacqur.—Fronr. —[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, 


No. VIL., Figs. 35-87. 
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Fig. 2.—FounDaTion For CuHILp’s KyitTED 
SacquE, Fic. 1. 


Point Lace and Crochet Rosette. 
See illustration on page 605. 


Tus rosette is designed for setting together tidies, for trim- 
ming lingerie, etc. It is worked with point lace braid and twist- 
ed crochet cotton, No. 80. To make the rosette take a piece of 
point lace braid which is furnished on the sides with an open- 
work edge, and crochet, first, for the outer edge of the rosette, as 
follows: Ist round.—»* 3 stc. (short treble crochet), separated 
each by an interval of the requisite length on the open-work edge 
of the point lace braid, working off the upper veins of these stc., 
not each separately, but together, drawing the thread through 
once, 9 ch., pass over a portion of the open-work edge, as shown 
by the illustration, and repeat twenty-three times from *; final- 
ly, work 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the st. (stitch) with which the first 
3 ste. were worked off together. Join the ends of the point lace 
braid from the wrong side. 2d round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. 
in the preceding round, 1 sc. (single crochet) on the following 
st., * 2 ch., 2 stc. on the third of the next 9 ch., working off the 
upper veins of the stc., not each separately, but together; four 
times alternately 5 ch., 2 stc. like the preceding on the following 
st., then 2 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 9 ch., and repeat 
from +; finally, instead of 1 sc., work | sl. on the first se. in 
this round. 3d round.—2 ch., four times alternately 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the middle of the next 5 ch., 4 ch., 1 de.-on the 
same st. on which the last dc. was worked, then 2 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next sc., and repeat from *. This completes the outer edge 
of the rosette. For the inside of the rosette crochet on the other 
side of the braid as follows: 4th round.—Eighteen times alter- 
nately 3 ste. separated each by an interval of the requisite length 
on the edge of the braid, working off these stc., not separately, 
but together; 5 ch., pass over a corresponding portion of the 
edge; finally, 1 sl. on the st. with which the first 3 ste. of this 
round were worked off together. 5th round.—2 ch., which count 
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Tuts __vinai- 
grette of cut crys- 
Ss tal is set in a 
y\% Hl MMH : . frame of oxidized 

NAH ‘ silver, furnished 
with a chain and 
hook, by which 
the vinaigrette is 
suspended from 
the belt. 
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Chatelaine 
Pocket. Hanp- 

Tuisdiamond- KERCHIEF 
shaped pocket is Borpsr, 
of filigree silver, Fie. 1. 
and is furnished 
with a chain fastened on a 
square agrafe, and a hook, 
by means of which the pock- 
et is attached to the belt. 


Belt Hooks for 
Parasol, Fan, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese belt hooks 
are ornamented with 
agrafes of oxidized 
metal, holding chains 
furnished with hooks 
on the ends for sus- 
pending the fan, par- 
asol, and other arti- 
cles. 


5 ch., 1 de. on the f ™ | 

same st. on which { pad 1 ee Yvan a 
the last de. was \ | } \ Y i 
worked, without 
working off the upper veins, 
1 de. on the fourth follow- 
ing st., working off the up- 
per veins of this de. together 
with the last de. ; repeat six 
times from *; finally, 5ch., 
1 de. on the same st. 
on which the last de. 
was worked, without 
working off the upper 
veins, 1 de. on the fifth 
following st., working 
off the upper veins to- 
gether with the last 
de., 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which the 
last de. was worked, 
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without working off Handkerchief 
the upper veins, 1 de. Border.—Point 
on the fifth following C Lace Embroidery. 


st., working off the 
upper veins together 
with the last de. ; then 
5 ch., 1 sl. onthe first CHATELAINE 

de. inthis round. 6th VuinaricRerre. 
round.—2 sl. on the 

next 2 st. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 
which count as first ste., 3 ste., working 
the first of these on the second following 
st., the second on the fourth following 
st., and the third on the second 


Figs. 1-3. 
Tus border is 
suitable for trimming 
linen cambrie hand- 
kerchiefs. It is worked in point lace em- 
broidery with four different kinds of point 
lace braid. Transfer the design to linen, 
run on the point lace braid along the ont- 
lines, and sew the leaf-like design 
figures of the wider pieces of 
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gether with invisible stitch- 
es, without passing the 
needle through the 
linen foundation. 
In order to con- 
nect the sin- 

gle pieces 
of braid 
stretch 


off the upper veins of 
these 3 stc., not each 
separately, but to- 
gether; * 8 ch., 
4 ste., working 
the first and 
second of 
these 4 
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bars of 
fine thread 
going back 
and forth, at 
the same time 
working the picots 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, and work the 
wheels in lace stitch. 
Woven picots trim the outer 
edge of the border. Button- 
hole stitch the embroidery to the 
linen cambric foundation. 


the sec- 
ond and 
fourth of the 
next 5 ch., and 
the third and 
fourth on the sec- 
ond and fourth of the 
following 5 ch., and 
working off the upper 
veins, not each separately, 
but together; repeat ten times 
from *; finally, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the st. in this round with which the 
first 3 ste. were worked off together. 
7th round.—40 sc. on the 48 st. of the 
preceding round, thus passing over 8 st., 
which should be done at regular intervals. 
Sth round.—4 ch., which count as first ste., 2 
stc., working each on the second following st., and 
working off the upper veins, not each separately, but 
together; * 1 ch., pass over 5 st., 3 ste., working the 
first of these on the following st., and the second and third 
each on the second following st., and working off the upper 
veins, not each separately, but together; repeat three times 


Border for trimming 
Pockets, etc. 

Tuts border is worked on colored cloth or 
silk in point Russe, chain stitch, and knotted 

stitch with saddler’s silk of various colors and 

with gold cord, in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. This is a very pretty border for trimming 

chatelaine pockets, work-bags, and other fancy articles. 
It may be used for the work-bag illustrated on page 608, 

if preferred to the pattern given therewith. 
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TOO OLD FOR KISSES. 
By R. H. STODDARD. 


My uncle Philip, hale old man, 
Has children by the dozen; 
Tom, Ned, and Jack, and Kate and Ann— 
How many call me ‘cousin ?” 
Good boys and girls, the best was Bess : 
I bore her on my shoulder ; 
A little bud of loveliness 
That never should grow older! 
Her eyes had such a pleading way, 
They seemed to say, ‘‘ Don’t strike me;” 
Then, growing bold, another day, 
‘*T mean to make you like me.” 
I liked my cousin, early, late, 
Who liked not little misses : 
She used to meet me at the gate, 
Just old enough tor kisses! 


This was, I think, three vears ago— 
Before I went to college: 

I learned one thing there—how to row, 
A healthy sort of knowledge. 

When I was plucked (we won the race), 
And all was at an end there, 

I thought of Uncle Philip's place, 
And every country friend there. 

My cousin met me at the gate; 
She looked five, ten years older— 

A tall young woman, still, sedate, 
With manners coyer, colder. 

She gave her hand with stately pride. 
** Why, what a greeting this is! 

You used to kiss me.” She replied, 
**T am too old for kisses.” 


I loved, I love my cousin Bess: 
She's always in my mind now; 

‘A full-blown bud of loveliness— 
The rose of womankind now! 
She must have suitors; old and young 
Must bow their heads before her; 
Vows must be made and songs be sung 
By many a mad adorer! 

But I must win her: she must give 
To me her youth and beauty ; 

And I—to love her while I live 
Will be my happy duty; 

For she will love me soon or late, 
And be my bliss of blisses, 

Will come to meet me at the gate, 
Nor be too old for kisses! 





BEAUTY BLANCHE. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Y HE was the loveliest creature I ever saw in 
tO my life, my cousin, Blanche Annesley, at sev- 
enteen. Well named, too, unlike many Blanches, 
who, as a rule, are misnomers—rosy Blanches, 
dark Blanches, any thing but what you might 
expect; but our Blanche was true blanche, lumi- 
nous, pale, as Montague Vaughn once said of 
her, not with the wanness of a white rose, but 
with a pure, rich pallor, like the inner fold of a 
lily leaf. 

A lover's speech, you think? Yes, they were 
lovers; and it is the history of their love I am 
going to write for you, how they met, and how 
they— But I will not anticipate; the story 
shall tell itself. What I have to set down here 
is how their meeting came about. 

We were not overrich by any means. My 
mother’s yearly income and that of Blanche’s 
little portion together made up a sum that did 
not need three ciphers for reckoning; and though, 
as we managed it, we had enough, we certainly 
had none to spare, and could sooner have done 
with more than less. So it was that one day 
set us all three thinking over something in a let- 
ter just come to mother. It was from her half- 
brother, a business man in a certain large town, 
and the suggestive passage ran as follows: 

“I have just been asked to recommend desirable 
country quarters for two young men to pass a quiet 
sammer in. Now you have never o med your house 
to boarders, as I know, but it occurred to me you might 
possibly feel like agg | an exception in the case of 
these two gentlemen. The terms they are prepared 
to offer would be, I should imagine, a welcome addi- 


tion to your means, and I can vouch for the extreme 
respectability of both.” 


One of them, the letter went on to explain, 
was a young physician who had overworked him- 
self; and the other an artist in search of fresh 
**material.” ‘She latter was wealthy, and both 
were excellently connected, and young men of 
much promise. 

Now, as Uncle Hadley remarked, taking board- 
ers was a thing we had never done, for, poor as 
we were, we were a family that had “ seen better 
days,” and still considered itself to hold up its 
head with the best. Or, to put it more credita- 
bly, we had a feeling that we would rather pinch 
a little by ourselves than admit to our household 
intimacy any ‘Tom, Dick, or Harry who might 
happen along. But, to quote Uncle Hadley 
again, in this case we did feel like making an 
exception, particularly as we had our heads full 
of notable plans which only lacked a little mon- 
ey to carry them out. So four eager eyes were 
fixed on mother as the letter was read. 

“It would set us up a little dairy or a poul- 
try-house!” exclaimed I, who, with the means, 
— have been a daring domestic experiment- 

st. 

“*Or make the parlor a little more like a place 
to live in,” sighed Blanche, to whom the old- 
fashioned stuffiness of our best room was a per- 
petual eye-sore, 

Mother only shook her head in answer to both 
suggestions, but, all the same, she carried off the 
letter to ponder over in private, and the result 
was & correspondence between her and Uncle 
Hadley, which ended, to make a long story short, 
in our pocketing the family pride, and consent- 
ing, for once in a way, to *‘ take boarders.” 

Hiow well I remember the day they came! It 





was a July afternoon, hot and breathless. When 
the stage-coach stopped at our gate I saw more 
than one envious glance follow the two who 
alighted there. And indeed I can well imagine 
that to those heated, dusty passengers our cool 
green yard, with its clumps of lilies and roses un- 
der the shadow of the lilac bushes, must have 
scemed a tempting enough journey’s end. As 
it happened, mother was out at the moment, so 
I had to go forward to receive our new inmates, 
which I did rather reluctantly, calling on Blanche 
to come too. But Blanche, it appeared, was too 
busy with a little affair of her own to mind my 
summons, for as we went up the path we caught 
a glimpse of her, bargaining across the fence 
with one of the barefooted village boys for a 
great bunch of water-lilies, fresh from the pond. 
She was holding them up before her with both 
hands in such a way that her face seemed rising 
out of'a kind of sea of buds and blossoms, like 
a second Venus, I thought, so exquisitely lovely 
did she look. Some such thought struck my 
companions too, I fancy, for, as if by a common 
impulse, both stopped short for an instant and 
gazed with all their eyes, quite forgetting to at- 
tend to poor me, who was doing the honors as 
best I could. Now you are thinking I felt 
slighted? Nota bit! I never felt slighted at 
seeing Blanche most admired, not only because 
I was used to it, and not of a jealous temper nat- 
urally, but still more because I admired her my- 
self almost more than any body else could. 

I don’t know that the question even would 
ever have occurred to me but for a remark of 
Dr. Ware’s the first time we four went out on a 
stroll together. Blanche was a little before us, 
with Mr. Vaughn; as she moved we could see 
sometimes her exquisite profile, sometimes the 
thick waves and coils of her fair hair, that from 
its very abundance was always falling loose into 
a picturesque disarrangement. Dr. Ware and I 
were thinking much the same thoughts, I sup- 
pose, for he said, abruptly, after a pause, 

‘* How singularly beautiful your cousin is! 
Excuse my remarking it, but one can hardly help 
being struck.” 

‘* No, indeed !” said I, warmly; ‘‘and, for my 
part, I shouldn’t think much of any one’s taste 
that could. I do think she must be the most 
beautiful creature that ever lived!” 

** You are enthusiastic, I see,” said Dr. Ware; 
and there was an odd and disagreeable something 
in his tone, which, on looking up in his face, I 
found repeated there. Impulsive as usual— 
mother always said I spoke twice before thinking 
once—I resented it directly. 

** You think I was talking for effect—” 

‘** Now I protest, Miss Bertram,” he interrupt- 
ed, laughing, ‘‘if you will evolve such ideas from 
your inner consciousness, I won't be made respon- 
sible for them.” 

“Oh, but you did think so; I saw it in your 
face.” 

**T really was not aware I possessed so ingen- 
uous a face. I shall have to take to wearing a 
veil, at least in your presence. Perhaps you can 
tell me what I am thinking at this moment ?” 

** Yes,” I answered, ruefully, already shamed 
out of my heat by the lurking twinkle beneath 
the preternaturally grave countenance turned on 
me, ‘‘thinking it was very silly of me to make 
so much of such a trifle—” 

‘*As my opinion, one way or the other?— 
right!” he interrupted again. 

**How can you be so absurd?” I said, half 
vexed again, yet unable to help laughing. ‘‘ You 
know well enough I meant nothing of the sort.” 

But he seemed to find a pleasure in teasing 
me, and the rest of our walk was continued on 
the same tone, so that by the time it was ended I 
seemed to have known him years instead of days. 

I can not say that my acquaintance with Mon- 
tague Vaughn made such rapid progress but that 
was of the less importance that he was apparent- 
ly hardly aware of my existence, for he had nei- 
ther eyes nor ears for any one but Blanche. I 
never saw any one so taken by storm. You must 
remember that his artistic temperament gave her 
a double hold on him: she charmed his taste as 
well as his heart; she was not merely the wom- 
an he loved, but the art he worshiped—a mingling 
of the mortal and divine in their rarest perfection 
of beauty. How often I have seen him gaze at 
her with that rapt absorption by which one may 
recognize the devotee before some wonder of art! 
And sure am I that he would have agreed with 
me that none of all art’s treasures could offer a 
better excuse for losing one’s self in the sole sense 
of sight, and that he would have found nothing 
extravagant in those unlucky praises which had 
drawn upon me Dr. Ware's banter. 

I remember how one day—much such another 
as that on which they two had come to us—we 
were lounging in the sitting-room, with the win- 
dows wide open to catch what little air was stir- 
ring, though, as Dr. Ware said, it was like cool- 
ing one’s self at the mouth of an oven, it was so 
much warmer outside than in. When I say we, 
I mean he and I, for we were alone, that is, 
Blanche was there and not there, her body being 
present extended on a sofa behind the screen, 
but her spirit away somewhere in Dream-land. 
Dr. Ware had a volume of Tennyson in his hand, 
from which he had been declaiming: it was quite 
a pastime of his to read my favorite poets aloud 
in a half-quizzical way, as if amusing himself 
with my enthusiasm. He could read very well 
when he chose, but he would often spoil the most 
beautiful passages by a sudden stilted delivery 
that turned pathos into absurdity, and set one 
laughing in spite of one’s self. But now he had 
closed the book ; it was too hot, he declared, for 
any thing but talking—of which, I may remark, 
he was sufficiently fond at all times and weathers, 

**'Too hot for the ‘Idyls?’” Irepeated. ‘*Now 
I should have thought them the very thing of all 
others for a day like this, there is such a delicious, 
drowsy atmosphere about them.” 

‘* A matter of temperamees entirely,” said he. 


“For my part, I find all these ‘dreams of fair 
women’ rather exciting than otherwise.” 

‘* Well, that is true, too,” I answered, in perfect 
good faith. He laughed, that peculiar laugh I 
had learned to know, and I saw he had been 
playing with me. * 

** Which, now, of all these ravishing creatures 
would you choose,” he went on, assuming a care- 
less tone, ‘‘if you were given the option of re- 
embodying yourself, like Byron’s amiable De- 
formed ‘Transformed ?” 

But I was not going to be drawn ont, if I knew 
it, for his amusement; I was careful to conceal 
my real preference, and answered, with equal 
carelessness, ‘Oh, Vivien, to be sure!” 

**So like you!” said he. ‘* Because she was 
a man-trap!” 

** What inelegant words you use, Dr. Ware!” 
Isaid. ‘* Say an enchantress, a Circe.” 

“What can you two find breath to dispute 
about on such a day?” struck in a voice at the 
window, where Montague Vaughn suddenly ap- 
peared, from, as I suspect, a doze under the trees. 
** Miss Bertha looks quite excited.” 

** My dear fellow, you find us deep in a meta- 
physico-metempsychosico—” 

** As you are strong, be merciful,” sighed Mr. 
Vaughn, languidly, leaning his arm on the win- 
dow-sill. ‘*Or suppose you throw a dictionary 
at my head, and come to the point.” 

** Well, I was only going to add that Miss 
Bertha here had just averred her belief that in 
some previous stage of existence she was that 
wicked enchantress Vivien, who witched men’s 
hearts.” 

“Dr. Ware, for shame!” I cried, indignantly. 
‘* As if I were likely to make snch a speech! 
But nobody who knows you will believe you, that 
is one comfort.” 

Both of them laughed at this, and Mr. Vaughn 
said, 

‘* No, Miss Bertha, F wouldn't for one, any 
more than I would credit you with a comparison 
that is such a shock to one’s perceptions of the 
fitness of things. Of course I mean only as re- 
gards the physique,” he added, hastily, for fear, 
I suppose, of seeming uncivil, ‘* Vivien being, if 
I recollect rightly, a brunette of the deepest dye, 
with clouds of raven tresses, while you are fair 
and rosy, and your hair is—” 

** Red,” said I, supplementing his just percep- 
tible hesitation. 

** Well,” said Dr. Ware, rather dryly, ‘‘ there 
may be red-haired enchantresses, I suppose ?” 

**An open question,” said I, trying to laugh 
off a little foolish mortification. 

‘* Excuse me!” he rejoined, quickly, ‘‘no ques- 
tion at all—in my mind at least.” 

His tone in saying this was so odd that invol- 
untarily I raised my eyes to his face, and some- 
thing there, I could not for my life have told 
what, so embarrassed me that I blushed like a 
little simpleton as I was. ‘To cover my confu- 
sion I began talking, running on with the first 
thing that came into my head. ‘* While we are 
about it,” I said, ‘* what character shall we choose 
for Blanche ?—the lily maid of Astolat ?” 

‘**Or the peerless Guinevere ?” 

** Neither—none !” interposed Vaughn, hasti- 
ly, in almost an offended tone, lifting up his 
head and looking round at us. ‘As if one of 
those pen-and-ink shadows could be compared 
to her!” 

“You will have a crow to pluck with the re- 
viewers, most hot-headed Montague,” said Dr. 
Ware, ‘if you are going to dispute Mr. Tenny- 
son’s laurels after that fashion. Some sapient 
critic has pronounced his idyllic women—those 
pen-and-ink shadows, as you are pleased to call 
theni—the very perfection of art.” 

**T don’t dispute that in the least,” rejoined 
Vaughn; ‘‘all 1 say is that the perfection of art 
can not compare with the perfection of nature.” 

‘*Which is something for an artist to say,” 
put in Dr. Ware, sotto voce, but he never noticed 
the gibe. 

‘There never was a book written, nor picture 
printed—no, nor ever will be,” he went on, more 
and more warmly, ‘‘ containing her equal. And 
as for the record of real women, I am tempted 
to say that Helen of 'Troy—” 

‘* Why not Venus while you are about it? I 
dare say one was as real as the other.” ur ir- 
repressible doctor again. 

‘*The incomparable Helen herself could hard- 
ly have compared with Blanche Annesley.” 

I am sure I had thought Blanche asleep; but 
at this instant the screen that hid her was push- 
ed aside, and she stood up before us, saying, at 
the same time, ‘‘ Tell me, Montague” (yes, Mon- 
tague ! she called him Montague! I listened, 
almost disbelieving my ears)—‘‘ tell me, am I 
really very beautiful ?” 

Ordinarily such a question would have set me 
off laughing, but Blanche asked it with an ear- 
nestness—a solemnity almost—that somehow di- 
vested it of its ludicrous side. And then she did 
look so lovely! The great loose twists of her 
shining hair, disarranged by the sofa-cushions, 
fell in silken masses about her shoulders, and a 
shower of little feathery flakes of pale gold flut- 
tered over her low forehead, making her look as 
if she had a halo round her head. There was 
the freshness and velvety glow of sleep on her 
cheek, and as she bent forward, with clasped 
hands, in her eagerness, her great dark eyes di- 
lated and deepened, and seemed to grow on the 
sight. What wonder that Montague Vaughn 
held his breath to look, and looking, forgot to 
answer ? 

But she seemed impatient of the silence. 
**Tell me the truth,” she repeated, coming for- 
ward: “‘you are a painter, and can judge. 
Have I real beauty, such as nobody could ques- 
tion, like those women that all the world has 
found beautiful? Answer me—have I?” 

** Beautiful!” he murmured, catching her hand 
to his lips as she stood beside him. ‘* My queen! 
| my star! look in my eyes for your answer!” 








It was evident enough how matters stood be- 
tween them—evident enough, too, that they had 
quite forgotten the presence of any lookers-on. 
But to those lookers-on, in their sober senses, 
the scene was ridiculously génant. I dared not 
so much as glance toward Dr. Ware, whose eyes, 
I still felt, were secking mine with the old half- 
mocking look I knew so well; and glad enough 
I was when the click of the garden gate dis- 
turbed a situation which one, at least, of the 
quartette found sufficiently embarrassing. 

There could not possibly have been a more 
striking pendant to the scene we had just wit- 
nessed than the new-comer presented. It was an 
old woman, wrinkled and gray even beyond her 
years, who, seeing Vaughn beside the open win- 
dow, came up to whine out her doleful story, and 
thrust her haggish visage before his, bringing it 
exactly opposite Blanche, and revealing in the 
strong light every seam and blemish and wrin- 
kle that made it seem scarcely credible those 
two faces could belong to the same species. 
Blanche started back and dropped on a seat, but 
she never took her eyes off the old crone, gazing 
in a kind of fascinated fear. I sent the poor 
creature round to the kitchen door, but hardly 
had she turned away when Blanche threw up 
her hands with a gasp of horror. 

‘Oh, my God !” she cried, ‘* can one live to 
look so? Shall J be like that? shall J be like 
that? Oh, I pray Heaven to take away my life 
sooner !” 

** Blanche! Blanche! hush, dear!” I said, 
soothingly, really alarmed by her uncontrollable 
agitation; but Montague Vaughn, springing 
through the window, gently put me aside. 

** Leave her to me,” he said; and drawing 
her arm in his, he half led, half carried her 
through the door and out into the garden, where 
they disappeared round the old mulberry-tree. 

Dr. Ware had followed Blanche’s every move- 
ment with an expression that puzzled me. 

**One would think you were the artist, and 
preparing to paint my cousin’s portrait,” I said, 
forcing a laugh. 

** Miss Annesley is interesting from a medical 
as well as an artistic point of view,” he an- 
swered. 

**Oh, Dr. Ware, you don’t mean there is any 
thing wrong with her?” I faltered, frightened by 
his words and tone. 

** Nothing physically,” he said. 

‘*Surely nothing mentally,” said I, gayly, in 
my relief. ‘* You wouldn't imply she has a bee 
in her bonnet, I hope ?” 

**T would imply that she has a monomania, 
certainly,” he replied. 

** Dangerous ?” said I, lightly, for I could not 
believe him in earnest. But he did not smile 
back. 

“Dangerous? yes, well-nigh fatal if not taken 
in time,” he answered, gravely, almost sternly. 
‘*'There is danger that if she does not master it, 
it will master her, make a desert of her heart 
and soul, crush out all that makes life-worth the 
living.” Then, seeing the speechless consterna- 
tion with which, in my new fright, I regarded 
him, he added, more lightly, ‘‘If I were in 
Vaughn’s place—that is, in love with Miss 
Blanche—I believe I should consider it my duty, 
in both our interests, to administer some potent 
drug to lessen that dangerous beauty of hers. 
As it is—” 

** Well? as it is—?” I repeated, as he paused. 

** As it is, I need not tax my chemical re- 
sources,” he answered, giving me a look so queer, 
so altogether provoking, that I felt my cheeks 
tingle again under it, and made some excuse to 
run out of the room. 

Now you are concluding, I dare say, from the 
scene I have just described, that Blanche must 
have been intolerably vain; but you “misjudge 
her altogether. Any one with less vanity I nev- 
er knew, at least if vanity be rightly defined, as I 
have somewhere read, the desire to make an im- 
pression on others. In this respect she was sin- 
gularly a law unto herself. She would throw 
aside with a kind of horror an ornament that did 
not please her, but it was because it did not 
please her, not with any thought of its effect on 
other people. It was the exactions of her own 
taste she was eager to satisfy, and I am sure it 
would have been just the same if she had lived 
on Robinson Crusoe’s island. Of course I could 
not analyze her character then as I can now, but 
I have often thought since that her fault was in 
the perversion of something good in itself, not in 
the keen instinct of harmony which made beauty 
a positive necessity to her. and which, rightly ap- 
plied, might have beautified other lives, but in 
the centring in the narrow sphere of self what 
she should have sought in the great range out- 
side. 

I had meant, indeed, in the first impression 
produced by Dr. Ware's words, to repeat them 
to Blanche, to take her seriously to task, and im- 
plore her to save herself, before it was too late, 
from such a fate as he pictured. But the effect 
did not last ; I found it difficult to believe he had 
been really in earnest; for, after all, was it not 
natural that a young girl as beautiful as my 
consin should prize her beauty, and turn with 
a shock from the sudden reminder of ugliness 
and decay? And then I was only eighteen 
myself; and at that age stern morality is much 
less interesting than a love affair; so it came 
about that the only thing I took her to task for 
was her not confiding to me on the instant her 
understanding with Montague Vaughn; and 
when she had satisfied me on this point, I de- 
manded no more. 

So that happy time slipped by, shining sum- 
mer hours, which Blanche and Vaughn improved, 
like the little busy bee, in ** gathering honey all 
the day,” and Dr. Ware and I, to continue the 
quotation, in “books and work and healthful 
play,” and a little of every thing else under the 
sun. [think. It was certainly very pleasant, and 
I did not like to think how soon we must miss 
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these two, who had grown to be so much a part 
of our daily lives. We were talking of it one 
evening, the doctor and I, téte-a-téte, in the sit- 
ting-room, mother being at a neighbor's, and 
Blanche and her Montague mooning off by them- 
selves somewhere or other. 

** And now, I suppose,” I said, ‘‘ having got 
strong and well here, you will go back to your 
city life and overwork and get ill again ?” 

** Most certainly I shall,” he answered, laugh- 
ing, “if you tempt me with the promise to take 
me back next summer and cure me again.” 

**Catch me giving any such promise!” cried 
I. “No; if you get ill again, you may cure 
yourself, for it will be all your own fault. But 
you really ought to reform your habits, Dr. 
Ware—” 

‘*In what respect, if you please, venerable 
lady?” 

** Well, for instance, not sit up so late read- 
ing—” 

**That’s right, Miss Bertha! ‘Early to bed 
and early to rise makes folks healthy, wealthy, 
and wise.’” ‘This from our Hannah, who was 
full of wise saws, and took an old servant’s privi- 
lege of bestowing them where she saw fit. 
** And,” she added, setting down the lamp she 
had brought in, *‘ that’s what the doctor, being a 
doctor, ought to know without telling.” 

‘*There’s a shot full in the face for you!” I 
said, laughing, as the door closed after her. 

**You regard it in that light?” said he. 
** Now, for my part, I took it for a compliment, 
as implying that doctors are wiser than other 
people.” 

**'T'o be sure every thing depends on the point 
of view,” said I. ‘* But you needn’t think to get 
off so, Dr. Ware! As I was saying, if you choose 
to get out of health again, after all the pains we 
have taken with you, we wash our hands of you; 
you may cure yourself.” 

‘* But that, you know, is what no doctor ever 
does.” 

‘* That is true,” said I, musingly. ‘‘It is an 
old saying that doctors never take their own 
medicine, and I have often wondered why.” 

** The reason is evident,” he said, and I knew 
by the inflection of his voice that he was laugh- 
ing at me—as usual. ‘‘ Suicide is a sin.” 

** More than homicide ?” said I. 

‘* There’s a shot full in the face, if you like!” 
said he, laughing. ‘* Yes, Miss Impertinence, 
more, for this reason: that if you kill your neigh- 
bor you may live to repent it, whereas if you kill 
yourself you put an extinguisher at the same 
time on all future possibilities of good. Do you 
see the argument ?” 

** Perfectly,” I answered ; ‘‘ and you may de- 
pend on my remembering it if ever I should be 
tempted to call in your services. I am warned, 
and shall beware.” 

** Will you beware ?” he repeated, with an odd 
emphasis. ‘‘ Really, Miss Bertha? May | take 
you at your word ?” 

** May you?” I said, looking at him in sur- 
prise. ‘* Why, of course youmay. Oh!—” the 
sudden recollection of his name stopping me 
short, in utter confusion. 

“* Will you give me your hand on it?” hold- 
ing out his own. ‘‘Mind, now, Miss Bertha, 
this is no joke; I am in most solemn earnest. 
And now, as you said, you are warned, will you 
be-Ware ?” 

Certainly it is not very dignified to be proposed 
to in a sort of conundrum, and yet I dare say as 
much so as nine proposals out of ten. And— 
and—well, I did put my hand into the out- 
stretched one waiting for it—a hand that has 
held mine ever since with a strong, kind clasp, 
that has led me tenderly along the smooth ways 
and helped me over the rough places of life to 
this day, and, please Heaven, may do so still for 
many a day to come! 

You may be sure, when it was my turn to make 
confession, Blanche was not long in hearing the 
story. We laughed not a little at the notion 
that both of them would become our permanent 
boarders, or, rather, we theirs, they having turn- 
ed the tables on us. Mr. Vaughn was anxious 
to have that transformation completed as soon 
as possible. Dr. Ware was perhaps quite as 
anxious, only he was not master of circumstances, 
like his friend, and so was obliged to consult 
prudence as well as inclination. Still he hoped 
to manage our wedding for the same time as the 
other, which was fixed for the next summer, when 
they would come to us again, “ for kill or cure,” 
as he had the impertinence to say to me! I 
vowed in revenge not to dance with him at the 
party to which we were just then looking forward 
—a party, by-the-way, supposed to be given in 
honor of the two betrothed pairs; for Montague 
Vaughn's, at least, was a name of note on more 
accounts than one, and it was natural enough 
that the family which was about to make such a 
connection should acquire a sudden importance 
in the eyes of those magnates of our neighbor- 
hood who formed what, if we had been English, 
would have been ‘‘ the county society.” Blanche 
and I, I know, were far too delighted with such 
a result to be overnice in criticising what had 
brought it about. 

Oh, my beautiful Blanche! my lovely, lovely 
cousin! never, surely, were you lovelier than on 
that night. I can shut my eyes this minute, and 
bring ker back before me just as she stood there, 
fresh from the last careful toilette touches be- 
stowed by mother’s loving zeal: the flower-white 
neck and arms, like no other mortal flesh I ever 
beheld, shining out of those soft, dim draperies, 
in whose folds there lingered the faintest evanes- 
cent rose tint—what Montague called ‘‘a dream 
of color,” like nothing but the fading sunset 
flush through 4 fleecy cloud; the thick fair hair 
that would break out of its smooth coils into 
stray lines of light; the exquisite pale outlines, 
kindled by those large eyes full of lights and 
shadows under their dark length of lashes! 
‘Loere was not an ornament about her, except a 





few flowers her lover had brought her. She 
might have had more costly adornments for the 
choosing, for, as I have said, we had ‘‘ seen bet- 
ter days,” and one of my cousin’s relics of de- 
parted splendor was a suit of emeralds, with dia- 
mond clasps, in a quaint, old-fashioned setting, 
that was nevertheless prettier than many a newer 
style. Mother, in the pride of her heart, would 
have had her wear these, but Blanche’s finer 
artistic instinct put them aside. ‘* Not to-night, 
Aunt Helen,” she said. ‘* To-night I want to 
be quite perfect.” 

Perfect! they seemed to find her so at Mrs. 
Maxwell's, at any rate. She turned all their 
heads, literally, indeed, so many eyes followed 
where she moved, and a kind of murmur of ad- 
miration hung about her. I could not complain 
of a lack of partners, but Blanche was literally 
besieged. It was well for Montague Vaughn 
that his rights had made him secure beforehand, 
for he would have had little enough chance later. 
What a pair they looked as they stood up to- 
gether for that last waltz! I did not wonder 
that people paused to watch them. As for me, I 
was sitting down, tired out by that last round. 
Besides, I felt the room oppressive. The night 
had grown sultry, a shower was coming up, and 
every now and then we could hear through the 
music a dull mutter of thunder. Altogether it 
was an atmosphere that made me readier to 
watch other people's exertions than to exert my- 
self. I was watching those two idly, thinking 
how lovely Blanche was as she looked up at him 
with that light in her eyes and smile on her lips. 
All at once there was a glare, a crash, followed 
by a smothered cry; a kind of mist came before 
my eyes, and then— 

Never, if I were to live a hundred years, could 
I forget the sight I saw then. In the centre 
of the floor, surrounded by bewildered groups 
moving confusedly in and out, Montague Vaughn 
was kneeling, stunned, speechless, yet still hold- 
ing with a rigid grasp to the white, motionless 
heap—Blanche! Dr. Ware and I sprang forward 
together. He bent down and lifted her up, he 
watched for a flutter of the pulse, looked at the 
blue mark on the temple, then shook his head. 
‘* Useless!” he said, as he gently laid back the 
heavy hand. 

Alas, yes! That fatal bolt had done its work 
too well. It had gone straight home, striking 
out the love-light in her eyes, but graving, in 
cruel mockery, the smile of triumph on her dead 
lips. 

Poor Montague Vaughn, you little thought 
when you first stopped to gaze at that girlish 
beauty, a lily among the lilies, that the living 
flower would wither almost as soon as those up- 
rooted blossoms! You little thought, when you 
held her with such fond pride to your heart, 
your own for all time, how swiftly the end was 
coming that should tear her from you, snatched 
out of your life, struck down in your very arms! 

Oh, the house of mourning that she had left in 
her living loveliness, and to which, in a few short 
hours, she was brought back dead and cold! 
Montague Vaughn— But how can words de- 
scribe the passion of grief that frenzied him, the 
dull despair, the horror of empty days that follow- 
ed? Our support through all that terrible time 
was Dr. Ware; it brought out in him qualities 
which even I had not yet learned to know existed 
under his careless cynicism. 

‘** Bertha,” he said, with a strange earnestness, 
as we stood together over the coffin, ‘‘do you 
remember those words of hers—‘I pray Heaven 
to take away my life sooner?’” He stopped 
abruptly. ‘* Poor Blanche! she had her wish,” 
he said_at last, with a sigh. 

Yes, she had her wish. She died in the very 
May and freshness of her beauty, before a single 
tint had faded from its bloom. She never knew 
what it was to grow wrinkled and gray, like 
me, who am getting an old woman now, with 
grown-up girls of my own about me. It is true, 
she never knew either the compensations that 
come with the wrinkles, the pleasures that grow 
out of life’s pains. She missed life altogether, 
its wide experience, its whole meaning. But 
she had her wish. Poor, poor Blanche! 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


FROM “THE MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 


DON’T think any of the strongest effects our 

natures are susceptible of can ever be explain- 
ed. We can neither detect the process by which 
they are arrived at, nor the mode in which they 
act on us. ‘Ihe greatest of painters only once 
painted a mysteriously divine child ; he couldn't 
have told how he did it, and we can’t tell why 
we feel it to be divine. I think there are stores 
laid up in our human nature that our under- 
standings can make no complete inventory of. 
Certain strains of music affect me so strangely 
-—I can never hear them without their changing 
my whole attitude of mind for a time, and if the 
effect would last, I might be capable of heroisms. 





A feeling of revenge is not worth much, that 
you should care to keep it. 





Love gives insight, and insight often gives 
foreboding. 





It is a way of eking out one’s imperfect life 
and being three people at once—to sing and 
make the piano sing, and hear them both all the 
while—or else to sing and paint. 





It seems to me we can never give up longing 
and wishing while we are thoroughly alive. 
There are certain things we feel to be beautiful 
and good, and we must hunger after them. 
How can we ever be satisfied without them until 
our feelings are deadened? I delight in fine 
pictures—I long to be able to paint such. I 





strive and strive, and can’t produce what I want. 
That is pain to me, and always will be pain, 
until my faculties lose their keenness, like aged 
eyes, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


WH hg m9 plague of locusts in Egypt, as depicted 
in the book of Exodus, is said by eye-wit- 
nesses of the ravages of Western grasshoppers 
to be a correct picture of the modern plague in 
some sections of the country: “ For they cov- 
ered the face of the whole earth, so that the land 
was darkened; and they did eat every herb of 
the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left: and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, 
through all the land of Egypt.”” Most melan- 
choly details come from all parts of the West. 
In Kansas a long drought dwarfed and withered 
grass and grain; then myriads of grasshoppers 
darkened the atmosphere, and swarmed down 
upon plain and valley, literally stripping the 
fields of every green thing. This ravaging in- 
sect army traveled at the rate of twenty or thir- 
ty miles a day; the air was alive. They worked 
in concert, swooping down upon a town with 
fierce rapidity, beating against the houses, swarm- 
ing in at the windows, covering passing railroad 
trains, and leaving destruction in their path. 
Farmers and their families attempted to fight the 
invaders with fire. Piling brush and hay about 
their fields, they applied the torch, and the suf- 
focating smoke filled the air for miles around. 
In some sections this device drove back the in- 
coming ape ee But this calamity has 
destroyed the hopes of many a farmer, who, as 2 
new settler, had risked his all in the hope of an 
enriching crop. Some, disheartened, only desire 
to raise money enough to seek some less strick- 
en locality; but the majority are energetically 
working to guard against the disastrous conse- 
uences which naturally follow such a scourge. 
ut next winter it will be very different in Kan- 
sas from what it was three or four years ago, 
when corn could scarcely find a sale at fifteen 
cents a bushel, and was even used as fuel in some 
parts of the State, being cheaper than coal. 





It has been proved to be dangerous for any 
one to travel with a fair-haired little boy about 
four years old. One is likely, in such cireum- 
stances, to be arrested as the kidnaper of little 
Charlie Ross. Within a single week no less 
than five persons were arrested on this charge; 
but the real Charlie is not found at this time 
of writing. 





Temple Bar, the venerable pile that has 
spanned Cheapside, London, for centuries, hav- 
ing been loosened by excavations made near its 
foundations, now threatens to tumble on the 
heads of passers-by. Although doubtless one 
of the most interesting historical relics of Lon- 
don, it has become a nuisance in the most 
crowded thoroughfare of the city. Numerous 
petitions have been made for its removal, yet 
the authorities have steadily refused, on account 
of its associations. The structure has been 
pi 4 san up temporarily, but will doubtless soon 
be swept away, and probably will never be re- 
built. 





Narrative of George Smith is the commonplace 
title of an interesting and important work by 
the agent of the British Museum, whose discov- 
eries at Nineveh have attracted wide attention. 





In view of some unexpected vitality exhibited 
by the expiring summer, the Evening Mail preach- 
es this brief and pithy sermon: ‘‘ Beloved breth- 
ren who find yourselves in a cool place in the 
mountains or at the sea-side, take our advice 
and stay there a few days longer.” 





The Boston Board of Health has been analyz- 
ing various articles of common consuwption, 
and, strange to say, they report that the sugar 
they have examined has in every case been en- 
tirely free from adulteration. It is pleasant to 
believe that any one article is entirely pure. But 
Boston confectionery contains numerous perni- 
cious mixtures, and that city as well as others 
needs to have a pretty general reform in the 
manufacture of candies and bonbons. Most 
people prefer to take their poison knowingly, 
if at all. 





What a delightful state of society exists at 
Mount Desert! Locks and keys are unknown, 
and, in fact, would be wholly useiess, as stealing 
is unknown. It is on record that pocket-books 
lie about the private rooms, and no chamber-maid 
ever thinks of helping herself to the contents. 
Landlords keep no account with their guests for 
“extras,” but trust every thing to the honor of 
each. Such a social atmosphere must be refresh- 
ing indeed, especially when combined with the 
most invigorating air, the wildest scenery, the 
finest boating, and the most magnificent fishing 
that heart could wish. Mount Desert now has 
an arrangement for under-ground drainage, so 
there need be no apprehension of a repetition 
of last year’s typhoid fever. 





Inexpressibly pitiful has been the sight of the 
sick children on the decks of the Floating Hos- 
pital. Almost every form of infantile disease 
has shown its victims. Cholera infantum, per- 
haps, had attacked the largest number, but many 
were wasting away under the deadly touch of 
marasmus; and spinal diseases were evidently 
common. A very general interest is felt in the 
babies’ barge, and the liberal contributions to it 
have comforted the heart of many a poor moth- 
er, by restoring to her the child whom she had 
almost given up to death. 





‘* Revenge is sweet,”’ said a wicked fellow who 
could not, or would not, pay his bills at a Penn- 
sylvani@ summer hotel, and was thereupon eject- 
ed from the premises. He told the nurses there 
were two cases of whooping-cough in the house. 
The nurses told the mistresses, and in ten hours 
only fifty out of one hundred and fifty people 
remained. 





The Court Journal mentions a most deplorable 
accident which has just happened to Rubens’s 
“ Assumption of the Virgin’’ in the gallery of 
Diisseldorf. This picture, of colossal dimen- 
sions, is painted on wood, and two cracks, one 
of them large enough to put the finger in, have 





made their appearance, and unfortunately one 
of them is right across the face of the Madonna. 
The misfortune is attributed to the late great 
heat. The gallery is said to be somewhat damp, 
and the wood being probably swollen, the high 
temperature caused a sudden contraction, which 
has produced the result above mentioned. This 
picture, of course, will be restored. 





Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new story, The Frozen 
Deep, now in course of publication in Harper's 
Weekly, is founded on his play which was per- 
formed seventeen years ago by a famous com- 
pny of amateurs, under the management of the 
ate Mr. Charles Dickens, and ‘‘in remembrance 
of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold.”” In the cast of 
the piece, which was a romantic drama, and had 
the same title as the story, there appeared the 
names of Mr. Dickens himself, his brother Al- 
fred, and his eldest son, the present Charles Dick- 
ens (described in the play-bills as “‘ Mr. Young 
Charles’’), Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Charles Col- 
lins, and others. 


It has been so cold on Fire Island that whole 
families have returned to the city to get warmed 
up. 





Seven months ago a young lady living in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, suddenly became dumb. 
All remedies failed to restore her speech, and 
she was compelled to communicate with her 
friends by signs and writing. A week or two 
ago she suddenly recovered her powers of 
speech, to the glad surprise of her friends and 
physician. 





A short time ago the United States Life-sav- 
ing Corps tried an interesting experiment for 
saving life in case of shipwreck on the coast. 
A large concourse of people gathered at Asbury 
Park, near Ocean Grove, to witness the exhibi- 
tion. A yacht anchored a quarter of a mile 
from the shore represented the wreck, and a 
number of gentlemen on board of her the dis- 
tressed subjects of rescue. A mortar threw a 
ball over the vessel, a strong line being attach- 
ed to the ball, and a stout rope to the line. 
Eager hands on the vessel caught the line and 
drew in the rope, and then they rapidly hauled 
toward them an inclosed air-tight life-boat, so 
constructed that, roll as it might, no water could 
enter or submerge it. Several men were then 
placed in the life-boat, securely fastened in, and 
the shoremen hauled it through the breakers to 
the shore. This was repeated until ail the sup- 
posed subjects of danger were rescued. 





In Arkansas the heat has been excessive dur- 
ing the month of August. Residents speak of 
its being almost unprecedented. The corn has 
been seriously damaged by heat and drought. 





Oconomowoc, ‘The Home of the Winds,”’ is 
a fashionable Wisconsin watering-place, the re 
sort of thousands. Ten years ago it had but 
one summer visitor, and its first hotel was only 
a log-cabin. A few miles from the village is 
Prospect Hill, six hundred and sixty-nine feet 
above Lake Michigan. There are twenty-two 
lakes within a radius of twelve miles, and the 
scenery is romantically beautiful. 





Working-women are watching with interest 
the daily progress of the home for their accom- 
modation which A. T. Stewart is building in 
Fourth Avenue. Many of them are now com- 
pelled to pay a high price for most miserable, 
dark, unventilated rooms, and they will gladly 
avail themselves of the advantages of the home 
when it is completed. 





The free excursions for poor children are still 
continued, at the time of writing this paragraph, 
much to the pleasure and benefit of the young 
folks. Contributions to the fund have been re- 
ceived during the summer from the charitable 
in various parts of the country. A pleasant 
sample of notes received is the following, which 
contained five dollars, and was sent to the editor 
of the New York Herald: 

“T am a little girl whose father and mother have 
enough to keep them and me from want, and I live 
out in the country among the green trees and flowers, 
and send you this for the little girla who want to go 
on a picnic in a barge, to get fresh air and have a good 
time. Emity.” 





Hereafter a night collection will be made from 
the street letter-boxes throughout the city, be- 
low Fifty-ninth Street. The collection will be- 
gin at half past eight o’clock. It is suggested 
that no letters be deposited in the boxes after 
that time at night. A new system of combi- 
nation lock will be attached to each box for 
greater safety against thieves. 





The late Earl of Dalhousie has left by will 
$100,000 to the trustees of the Free Church of 
Scotland, to be used so as to insure a perpetual 
stipend of $1000 yearly to each of four ministers 
named. 





A disappointed visitor to a certain loudly ad- 
vertised country retreat in New Jersey describes 
his first dinner in that “‘ Arcadia,’’ which, in con- 
sequence of a sudden and severe cold, was served 
in his room: 

“Never shall we forget when that first dinner was 
served to us. We glanced slyly at the diminutive tray 
that held the repast, and, much to our astonishment, 
saw what we imagined to be the dessert. This con- 
sisted of a blackberry dumpling, round as an apple, 
and as flaky and almost as white as new-fallen snow. 

3y the side of it was a very small saucer of sauce, a 

giass of skimmed milk, and nothing more. Our look 
must have mystified our landlady, for on putting down 
the tray she said, ‘Did I bring this up too soon?’ 
* Yes,’ replied we; ‘we never eat dessert first.’ ‘Oh, 
my!’ said our hostess, shrugging her shoulders and 
looking fiercely, ‘we never cook meat and vegetables 
on wash-day; this is your dinner.’ Then she went 
quickly out of the room, leaving us alone with our in- 
digestible dumpling. For tea we had stale bread, the 
weakest, vilest imitation of tea that one could possibly 
imagine, and one poached egg floating in water.” 


Beware of the advertised country farm-house 
where there is plenty of fruit (which is carefully 
picked when ripe, and sent to market), an abun- 
dance of fresh vegetables (which in due time fol- 
low the fruit), an ample supply of milk (which 
is prudently converted into butter and cheese 
for sale), and boating and fishing a ‘‘ few steps”’ 
from the house (which means at least 5280 feet 
therefrom). 


































Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Dresses, ETC. 


Border for Dresses, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Txese borders are worked on écra linen. Transfer 
the desis» to the material, run the outlines of the design 
figures with embroidery cotton, and work the bars in but- 
ton-hole stitch with écru cotton, and the remainder of the 
embroidery in half-polka and satin stitch. Cut away the 
material between the design figures, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and work the wheels and lace stitches with fine 
thread. The button-hole stitches on the edge are fur- 
nished with picots. 


Fire-Screen.—Application, Satin Stitch, 
and Half-polka Stitch Embroidery. 


Te frame of this fire-screen is of carved black pol- 
ished oak. ‘The fire-screen is ornamented in the centre 


with application embroidery, the design of which is given 
in full size on the first page of the present Supplement. 
The foundation of the embroidery which surrounds the 
medallion is of dark green cloth, and the application is 
of silk in the colors given in the description of symbols ; 
the embroidery is edged with silk soutache of a corre- 





Fig. 1.—Bac ror Fancy-Work. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 605.] 


sponding shade. The medallion of pale green cloth is ornament- 
ed with embroidery worked partly in straight, partly in dove- 
tailed satin stitch, and in half-polka stitch, with split zephyr 
worsted and saddler’s silk in the colors of the natural flowers 
and leaves. For the poppies use red silk in three shades, and 
work the stamens with black silk, and the seed capsules with 
green silk. The pine-apple is worked with yellow split zephyr 
worsted in two shades, The corn-flower is worked with blue, and 
the hortensia with purple silk in two shades. For the birds use 
red,’ brown, and gray silk, and for the leaves green zephyr worsted 
in several shades. After finishing the embroidery, fasten it on 
card-board, which is covered on the wrong side with green silk. 
This screen is exquisite, and well worth the trouble it costs. 


Bag for Fancy-Work, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus gray leather bag is lined 
with gray faille, and trimmed 
with embroidery borders, which 
are worked on red faille ribbon 
an inch and a quarter wide with 
gold cord, and with black and® 
white saddler’s silk in point 
Russe, satin stitch, and half- 
polka stitch, as shown by the 
full-sized illustration, Fig. 1, 
page 605. To make the bag cut 
of the material and lining for the 
front one piece six inches and a 
half wide and eight inches long, 
and for the back and flap one 
piece of the same width and ten 
inches and a half long. Slope 
off the flap as shown by the illus- 
tration, fasten on the embroid- 
ered borders worked previously, 
set in soufflets of gray leather 
lined with faille, bind the bag 
all around with narrow gray 
faille ribbon, and edge it with 
gray silk cord. The handle is 
formed of gray silk cord and tas- 
sels. Set an elastic loop on the 
middle of the flap and a button on 
the front of the bag for closing. 
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Gray Linen Laundry Apron, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


For this apron cut of linen one piece twenty- 
one inches and three-quarters wide and twenty- 
three inches and a quarter long, and one piece 
of the same width and nine inches and a quarter 
long. Edge the latter at the top with red worsted 
braid half an inch wide, which is ornamented with 
herring-bone stitching of black silk. Then orna- 
ment this part on the upper edge, as shown by 
the illustration, with chain stitching and point 
Russe stitches of red worsted and black silk, and 
fasten it at the sides and at the under edge on the 
outside of the main piece six inches from the un- 
der edge. Fold the under edge of the main piece 
on the outside five inches and three-quarters wide, 
and trim it with braid, as shown by the illustra- 


Frre-Screen.—APpp.ication, Satin STITCH, AND HALF-POLKA 
Stitch Emprowery.—[For Design see Supplement. ] 


tion, and with the embroidery, of which Fig. 1, page 605, shows 
a full-sized section. Trim the apron with braid, gather the up- 
per edge to a width of eight inches and a haif, and set it into a 
double belt an inch and a quarter wide. ‘I'rim the belt with 
braid, and furnish it with strings for closing, 


Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc.—Point Lace 
Embroidery. 


Tuts border, which is designed for trimming over-skirts, man- 


telets, etc., is made of point lace braid, which is woven in two 
colors—écru and brown, and écru and white cotton. Transfer 
the design to linen, run on the point lace braid along the outlines, 
and join the separate design figures in lace stitch with écru cotton, 


| 





BorDER FoR Dresses, WRAPPINGs, ETCc.—Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 2.—BorprrR FoR DRessEs, ETC. 


PLANT LIFE AND STRIFE. 


NTRODUCED plants frequently eject their predeces- 
sors, and appear to benefit, as people often do, by a 
change of air, thriving in new and distant homes better 
than in their original habitats. The plants of Europe 
have in many cases driven off the vegetable tribes of 
America and Australia, and occupied their sites; and 
while the footsteps of the white man are sounding the 
death-knell of the aboriginal people, his plants are destroy- 
ing those of the poor savage. ‘There is no kingdom on 
earth so revolutionary as the vegetable kingdom. Plants 
may be said to live amidst strife and constant struggles, 
and to slay each other mercilessly, though without blood- 
shed or cruelty. The larger trees of the tropical forests 
are entwined and throttled by trailers, and hugged by 
lianas till they die; smaller plants seem to wait for the 
places filled by their stronger neighbors. ‘There is less 
rivalry in European forests, only because a few sovereign 
species of timber trees, like the Scotch and spruce firs of 
Scandinavia, hold possession of the soil, and do not allow 
the approach of rivals. The plants that feed the popula- 
tions of the world have prevailed in the fields of nature 
and of cultivation by virtue of conquest, effected with or 
without the aid of man; and it is remarkable that the 
most useful plants are the most robust and elastic, such 
as the hardy grasses and those great wanderers the Gira- 
winacee, wheat, rye, maize, and millet, which have fol- 





Fig. 1.—Gray Linen Launpry Apron. 
{See Fig. 2, Page 605. ] 


lowed man in all his migrations. What a determination of 
physical character wheat, maize, the banana-tree, cassava, and 
others must possess, since they have pushed their way among 
their compeers till each dominates over wide surfaces of the globe, 
and their true or native country can not now be determined! 
There is no spot in the world which contains so many distinct 
groups as the central portions of Eastern Africa, where the 
botanist finds plants typical of the Cape, Madagascar, the East 
Indies, Arabia, the north and west coasts of Africa, and, on the 
high mountains, the Alpines of Europe. 

The grouping of plants, and the constant testing of those in- 
herent qualities which determine their fortunes, if we may use 
the expression, have been, and still are, largely influenced by the 
operation of the natural forces 
of earth and air. Ice, snow, and 
water, the trickling rill and 
the flood, the snow-drift and the 
storm, or the rasping and abra- 
ding glacier, are alike levelers 
and excavators and promoters 
of those changes in contour, 
climate, and vegetation whose 
records are read by the geolo- 
gist, while the naturalist detects 
them in the groupings of plants. 
It is the ‘“‘ hand of Nature”—a 
phrase which attractively indi- 
cates the source of so many 
natural phenomena—which has 
had the greatest share in cloth- 
ing the earth with its charac- 
teristic vegetation. The part 
man has played in this great 
work has been comparatively 
limited in regard both to time 
and the object to be attained, 
and it has been confined to the 
dispersion of useful and orna- 
mental plants, and the forming 
of botanical <vilections in gar- 
dens, or in the hortus siccus ; 
the grander and primary de- 
sign seems to have been that 
all the earth should become 
‘*with verdure clad.” 














Blue Vigogne Sacque. 


Tus sacque of pale blue vigogne is trimmed with 
white lace three inches and three-quarters wide and with 
a white passementerie border an inch and a quarter wide. 
Button-holes and white pearl buttons serve for closing. 
‘To make the sacque cut two pieces each from Figs. 26-29, 
Supplement, cutting Fig. 29 of double material, how- 
ever; cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 
30, observing the 
outline of the 
under part, and 
cut the cuffs of 
double material 
in one piece each 
from Fig. 31. 
Join the back and 
fronts according 
to the corre- 
sponding figures, 
face the front 
edges with a strip 
of the material 
an inch and a 
quarter wide, and 
hem the under 
edge narrow.— 
Trim the sacque 
as shown by the 
illustration, and 
set the neck on 
the collar accord- 
ing to the corre- 
sponding figures; 
the collar is or- 
namented on the 
upper edge with 
rows of stitching 
of blue silk. Be- 
sides this white 
lace is sewed on 
the neck of the sacque from the wrong side. Fold the 
pocket welts on the outside along the dotted line, trim 
them with the passementerie border, as shown by the 
illustration, and sew them on the sacque along the 
straight line on Fig. 26, according to the corresponding 
figures. Having joined the upper with the under parts 





big. 1.—Ficuu ror Gir 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS 
OLD, —FRonrT. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 32-34. 


sleeves from 70 to 71 and from 72 to 73, join the sleeves with 
the trimmed cuffs from 71 to 72, and set them into the armholes, 








[_ =SS=SSB 
Fig. 1.—Suie ror GIRL 
From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For description sce 
Supplement. 


Dress. 


plement, No. L, 


Fig. 2.—B Lack Gros GRAIN 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


igs. 1-6. plement, No. IL, 
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Buive Vicoene Sacque. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-31. 


of the | bringing 73 on 73 of the fronts. 
pretty wrapping for fall. 


Black, instead of white lace, may be | 
used for the trimming. 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

igs. 7-12, 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror CHILD 
UNDER Onkr YEAR OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


This sacque is an extremely | 


Fig. 5.—Gray GLace 
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Fichu for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue trimming for this black cashmere fichu consists of 
a narrow bead border, black silk fringe two inches and 
seven-eighths wide, and bows of gros grain ribbon. To 
make the fichu cut of cashmere two pieces from Fig. 32, 
Cut the collar 


Supplement, and one piece from Fig. 33. 
of cashmere and 


lustring _ lining 
from Fig. 34. 
Having joined 


the back and 
fronts according 
to the corre- 
sponding figures 
cut a silt in the 
back from the 
under edge to * 
along the double 
line, face the 
front edge of the 
fichu with a strip 
of silk an inch 
and three - quar- 
ters wide, and the 
free outer edge, 
including the 
slit, with a strip 
of silk seven- 
eighths of an 
inch wide. Set 
the neck of the 
fichu into the col- 
lar of double ma- 
terial from 77 to 
78. Trim the 





Fig. 2.—Ficuu ror 
Girt FROM 10 To 12 


fichu as shown YEARS OLD.—Back 
by the illustra- [See Fig. 1.) 

tion, and furnish I ee es see Supplement, 
eae > ios 39.2 

it with hooks and No. V1., Figs. 32-34 


eyes for closing. 

On the wrong side of the fichu, in the back at the bottom 
of the waist, set a belt, which is closed in front above the 
fronts by means of hooks and eyes, On the left side of 
the belt set a sash of black gros grain and a beaded passe 
menterie buckle. A narrow frill of Swiss muslin is set 


inside of the neck in the manner showi by the illustration 
This fichu is very pretty when beaded and embroidered with 
soutache. 











Ay) 


Fig. 6.—PovULT pr Soir aNnD 
cru Poneet Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. ITI., Figs. 18*, 13°-19. 





Mouarr Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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FORGETFULNESS. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 
Sue died full twenty years ago; 
Her lover drew his breath to weep; 
Her grave is overgrown. And so 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


The marble slab in ruin lies; 

The mound has sunken year by year; 
But one to her are smiles or sighs, 

Or heedless steps that linger near. 


Neglected died the eweet-brier rose 
Her lover set, with eyes still wet, 

Forgotten, like his early woes, 
Untended by regret. 


The seasons wax, the seasons wane, 
She does not mark their constant flow; 
Nor stm, nor snow, nor summer rain 
Delights the heart that rests below. 


The noises from the village street, 
The stir about the homes below, 

Come borne unto her still retreat 
By idle winds that blow. 


She has no part in any thing 

That makes the pulses thrill and beat ; 
No part in what the days may bring 

Of bitter or of sweet. 


Long since her lover lost his way 

To that green mound where roses grew; 
Long since he wiped his tears away, 

And ceased to make ado. 


But still the wild flowers tangle there 
Among the ferns that grow knee-deep; 

The bird builds and the bee hums where 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsponDeEnT. } 


HE conflict is sharp between change and the 

statu quo. As a defiance to all the rumors 
that have been put in circulation, the partisans 
of the over-skirt are preparing their autumn suits 
without admitting for a single instant that suits 
will not be worn. In my opinion, the coming 
winter will not yet witness the return to simple 
dresses. 

But the dress is flattened more and more; in- 
stead of being tightly drawn across the hips 
alone, it will be so about the whole body. Bus- 
tles will be abandoned, and there will remain 
only a diminutive pouf, or a few large pleats in 
the middle of the back of the skirt. As to the 
over-skirt proper, one can scarcely conceive of 
the transformations which it is destined to un- 
dergo. Sometimes it will exist only in front, 
buttoned from the top to the bottom, and termi- 
nating behind under the small basques of the 
waist; semetimes it will be visible only in the 
back, and will be replaced in front by the trim- 
mings of the tablier of the skirt; sometimes it 
will be found neither in the front nor the back, 
but only on the sides, in the shape of pointed 
tabs of a medium length ; and lastly, it will very 
often be summed up in a tablier of a different 
color and material from the skirt. In this case 
the waist, whatever it may be, is like the tablier, 
while the sleeves in general are like the skirt. 
We have not yet exhausted all the combinations 
of toilettes composed of two shades of the same 
color; but these shades, which were formerly 
nearly alike, this autumn will contrast far more 
strongly, one being very light, and the other 
very dark. Just at present autumn suits, as I 
have already said, are being made in accordance 
with the former laws of contrasts, but the latter 
style is likely to gain favor more and more as 
the season advances. 

I have lately seen, for example, an entire 
princesse dress, with long sleeves, made of light 
vert-de-gris faille, and trimmed on the bottom 
with three ruches @ da vieille, each six inches 
wide, and set on with a heading on either side. 
Over this dress is worn a polonaise—for we must 
call it by this proscribed name—of a light écra 
woolen fabric, very coarse in texture. ‘The po- 
lonaise has no sleeves, but is completed by those 
of the dress; neither has it, properly speaking, 
a waist, for the latter, which is loose behind, 
opens very wide in front over the high-necked 
waist of the dress, and-is only fastened together 
at the middle of the bust; the garment looks, 
indeed, like a piece of stuff, neither cut out nor 
sewed, that is draped around the figure. The 
edge is embroidered with silk of the same tint, 
and finished with woolen fringe. On the bust 
this fringe is replaced by the embroidery, which 
forms button-hole stitched points. This, it is 
true, is not a general fashion ; but then there are 
no longer any fashions that are general, and it is 
precisely this fact that renders the task of a re- 
porter of fashions so difficult. 

Here is another toilette, designed for the same 
person, The skirt of rather dark green faille is 
entirely arranged in puffs, forming diagonal lines. 
Robe of very light green faille, opening over this 
skirt ; the side breadths of this robe are folded 
far back, so as to form large revers, and edged 
with a pinked rache, also of light green faille. 
This robe, which is very long, has no pouf, but 
toward the top the breadths are slightly gather- 
ed perpendicularly, so as to make them bouffant. 
Cuirass waist, with a rounded basque, very long, 
fitting like armor over the dark skirt. This 
waist is of the same faille as the skirt, that is, 
of the very light shade. The sleeves, which are 
puffed from the top to the bottom, have the up- 
per part of the light and the lower part of the 
dark shade. 

Formerly the fashion might have been com- 
pared to a garden laid out in the French style 
of the seventeenth century. Every thing was 
ranged in straight lines, and one took in the 





plan at a single glance without any perplexity. 
The present fashion, on the contrary, is like an 
English garden, with its devious walks and wind- 
ing mazes that bewilder the eye by their inex- 
tricable labyrinths. 

The prevailing characteristics of the fashions 
for the coming winter seem to be as follows: 
Cuirass waists, with rounded basques, which 
seem to have been moulded to the figure, will be 
in the majority, whether high, half-high, or low. 
Many waists will also be made with pleated 
basques; waists with basques only behind; waists 
with long pointed basques, in the peplum style, 
on each side; and waists in the form of jackets, 
fastened only at the bust, and springing apart so 
as to show a sort of vest underneath. I say a 
sort of vest, because vests proper seem to have 
been abandoned. 

One of the numerous fashions of the coming 
winter will be dresses made of India cashmere. 
These dresses will be all in one piece, waist and 
skirt, open from the top to the bottom, and 4l- 
most as long as the black velvet petticoats ¢ ,er 
which they are worn. They are called house 
dresses, though they will also be used for car- 
riage wear and for visits to intimate friends. 
The cashmere dress is looped with the aid of a 
few buttons and loops. All kinds of cashmere 
are used. I have just seen a dress of this kind, 
destined for an elegant young lady, made of In- 
dia cashmere with a pale pink ground, and worn 
over a plain black velvet petticoat. 

Here is a dinner dress, designed for a newly 
married lady: Long skirt, composed entirely of 
thick perpendicular putfs separated by rather 
large rolls. The dress is composed of pale pink 
and of vert-d’eau faille, in the Pompadour style. 
The tablier is vert-d’eau, and the rolls separating 
the puffs are pale pink. The rest of the skirt is 
pale pink, and the rolls vert-d’eau. The cuirass 
waist is vert-d’eau, and is made entirely plain, 
opening en fichu. ‘The puffed sleeves are pale 
pink, with plain vert-d’eau cuffs. In the back 
the basques are pleated, and under them are long 
loops and short ends of pale pink and vert-d’eau 
ribbons mixed. The opening of the waist is 
trimmed with a pink notched ruche, under which 
is a similar ruche of vert-d’eau, covering a frill 
of Malines lace. 

The association of colors that no one would 
ever have thought of combining furnishes to Pa- 
risian taste a mine of omginal combinations which 
defy imitation. ru and bronze (the latter used 
as an accessory and ornament of the former), 
white and olive, very pale straw-color and pink- 
ish-lilac, pale and dark blue, white and dark ma- 
roon, peacock blue and pale pink, are the alli- 
ances of colors which are meditated for the en- 
suing season. The skillful colorists of Paris are 
very well aware that no colors are really hostile 
to each other, but that each color is subdivided 
into an infinite number of shades from which a 
person endowed with an artistic instinct can 
choose those which can be placed in juxtaposi- 
tion without injuring each other, but which will 
be set off to advantage by the contrast. But, as 
I have said before, this art is and will remain 
the monopoly of Paris, outside of which it is sure 
to degenerate into hideous combinations. 

Bonnets such as are worn now by a few ec- 
centric women are absolute burlesques. ‘Take 
the saucer on which your tea is served, succeed 
in fastening it on the back of your head, add 
here and there a wreath and a few bunches of 
flowers, with plenty of ribbons, and you will have 
the bonnet of the period. In reality, exaggera- 
tion aside, the bonnets are no larger than those 
with which we were afflicted a few years ago, but 
the manner in which they are worn on the back 
of the head, leaving all the front exposed, makes 
them look larger by protecting the nape of the 
neck, while all the rest of the head remains as 
bare as ever. 

‘Transparent fabrics have been so successful 
during the summer that they will probably con- 
tinue to be used to some extent for fall and win- 
ter toilettes. A fabric called Goaly, with open- 
work squares and stripes, which has been much 
worn in écru all summer, is manufactured in 
black silk for winter use ; this will be worn over 
black satin and velvet, with lace, for concert, 
opera, and dinner dresses, and will be embroid- 
ered with black jet beads for over-skirts. 

I have lately seen a trousseau destined for a 
young girl of seventeen which merits description. 
‘The dress designed to be worn at the signing of 
the contract was of very pale pink faille, covered 
with Malines tulle arranged in large puffs ; over 
the tulle dress were carelessly thrown bouquets 
of narcissus tied with narrow blue ribbon, which 
connected the bouquets with each other. 

The robe de chambre, of white cashmere lined 
with white faille, was soberly trimmed with sil- 
ver braid. A dress of steel-colored faille was 
trimmed en tablier with two flounces of the ma- 
terial arranged in very narrow pleats, with five 
similar flounces on the sides and back. ‘Tablier 
of gray silk gauze, with alternate opaque and 
transparent stripes. Waist like the tablier, 
trimmed with Malines lace, forming bretelles on 
the waist, and extending down the outside of the 
sleeves. 

Under very transparent white muslins and silk 
ganzes, both striped and plain, will be worn 
faille of the vaguest tints: flesh-colors, blue 
scarcely removed from white, pale gray, lilac 
gray, etc. ‘These will compose the toilettes of 
young girls and very youthful married ladies, for 
whom the pink and blue transparencies former- 
ly regarded as their peculiar property are now 
considered too pronounced. They will also wear 
this autumn dresses of striped white muslin over 
black faille dresses, with pink or blue ribbons, 
There will be a revival of belts worn straight 
around the waist, to the left side of which will 
be fastened a cluster of ribbon loops, and to the 
right a long ribbon forming a curve, and termi- 
nating in a bow, under which the over dress will 
be looped. EmmMettxe Raxmonp. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXIX. 


F it were easy to change the color of one’s 

hair, and possible to fix that change, which 
it is not, the result in most cases would be far 
from desirable. Nature tints hair and complex- 
ion in harmony with each other, and both should 
be deepened if one is altered. Human pictures 
as well as canvas would often be improved by 
bringing out the colors, but the free hand of 
Health, that divine artist, is the only one whose 
work is tolerable or enduring. In health this 
harmony of tint is varied and delicate, ranging 
from the rose and snow complexions that suit 
the true blonde dorée, the translucent honey- 
suckle pink that sets off red-brown hair, blue- 
black and olive brown hair with decided warmth 
of cheeks, or purple-black reflets of the tresses 
with Spanish crimson, or rather the burning 
rose of tropic blood seen through smooth skin. 
Occasionally there comes an exciting discord, a 
minor strain of color that affects one like subtle 
music, such as the finding of dark eyes and gold- 
en hair, or clear, brilliant blue eyes in a gypsy 
face. But it is impossible to compose heads in 
reality as yet with any satisfying results. We 
have yet to learn how to work from the inside 
out, which is the only true method with human 
modeling. 

All that can be said on this point, however, 
will not have the effect to make the red-haired 
girl one whit less ardent in her desire to see her 
locks of darker shade, that they might be less 
conspicuous, or keep the dark-haired woman 
from changing herself to the coveted vision of 
bright locks and black eyes. It is useless to 
talk about the dangers of the process, or hint 
that orpiment and realgar are deadly poisons. 
If every hair had to turn into a living snake 
while undergoing the change, it would hardly 
daunt this courageous vanity. The best to be 
hoped from any farther enlightenment is that 
they will renounce these active poisons for some- 
thing comparatively harmless. Du reste, all read- 
ers will be interested in the secrets of the toilette, 
and the sight of science turned coiffeur. 

It is comparatively a simple matter to dye hair 
black. Sulphur is one of the constituents of hair, 
which exhales it constantly in the form of sul- 
phureted hydrogen, fortunately of the weakest 
sort, or it would be intolerable. When wet with 
a solution of certain metals, the action of this 
gas turns the hair black. Lead combs owe their 
efficiency to this cause. The lead which rubs on 
the hair is darkened by the gas, but the trace of 
lead at each combing is so slight that the opera- 
tion must be many times repeated before it takes 
effect. But lead coloring, whether applied by 
combs or by the paste of litharge, is a slow poi- 
son, not seldom causing paralysis, and even 
death. The absorption of lead into the system 
at any part is dangerous, but trebly so when ap- 
plied so closely to the brain. The tint given by 
this means, as well as that dyed with nitrate of 
silver, is unnatural, greenish, and rusty in the 
light, needing continual repetition to appear de- 
cent. 

Orientals are in the habit of dyeing their hair 
and beards the deep jetty black which they ad- 
mire, if nature has not given them the desired 
depth of color. For this purpose Turks and 
Egyptians use a thick solution of native iron 
ore in pyrogallie acid, which gives the blackest 
and most unimpeachable color. The Persians 
prefer blue-black, and use indigo to produce it. 
European hair-dyers use a solution of iron with 
hydrosulpbate of ammonia to develop and fix 
the color, but the odor is objectionable. Dyes 
need to be applied once a week to keep the color 
vivid, and it is well to touch the partings twice 
as often with a fine comb dipped in the dye, as 
the hair always shows the natural color as fast 
as it grows from the roots. 

Red and flaxen hair is changed to gold with 
little trouble, but dark hair must be bleached 


uid on white eyebrows does no harm. Walnut 
bark, steeped a week in Cologne, gives a dye that 
is transient, but easily applied with a brush each 
day, and has instant effect. It takes a day or 
two to bleach hair, and hours to color it either 
black or yellow; and the work has to be done 
over month by month in a fashion that brings 
the victim to speedy repentance of her folly. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPronpEnT. ] 


The Channel Steamers.—A delicate School-Master.— 
Two young Princes. 

HE tourist season has begun, and every one 

bound for the Continent is wishing that the 
good time was come when seasickness is to be 
no more, and Bessemer is to rule the waves in a 
more agreeable fashion than Britannia has been 
in the habit of doing. But the chariot wheels—, 
that is, the double paddles—of the great swing- 
ing-saloon steamer are delayed, and for this au- 
tumn at least persons of delicate stomachs must 
be content with the Dicey steamer, which will 
next month make its appearance in the British 
Channel. It does not pretend to do away with 
the malady of the sea, but it professes to reduce 
its miseries to a minimum by means of its pecul- 
iar construction. Like the outrigger boats used 
by the Eastern savages, it has a double hull, the 
one separated from the other by a distance of 
nearly thirty feet, within which space are the 
paddles, ‘This arrangement gives a breadth to 
the ship of no less than sixty feet, and permits 
of two magnificent deck promenades, one open 
and the other covered. Indeed, no vessel, of 
whatever size, has ever before offered such mag- 
nificent accommodations to passengers. As it is 
only intended to run from Dover to Calais, no 
provision for sleeping will be necessary, and there 
is therefore all the more space for the saloon ar- 
rangements. Indeed, the Castalia, as she is 
called, may be considered a huge floating draw- 
ing-room. The hope of ber inventor is that her 
double hull will not only insure her safety, but 
mitigate that pitch-and-toss movement so objec- 
tionable to every landsman. Her detractors as- 
sert that, however that may be, she mnst needs 
be much slower than the present swift though 
inconvenient steamers that shoot us across the 
narrow sea, by reason of the resistance offered by 
her two bows, while some Job’s comforters do 
not hesitate to say that the girders that fasten 
the hulls together will never bear the strain, and 
that the Castalia ‘will break in two in the mid- 
dle.” Let us hope this may not occur in the 
middle of the Channel. 

After all, to you Americans, who, if you per- 
form voyages at all, perform them, as you do 
every thing else, on a gigantic scale, the success 
of the Castalia can be of little moment; but 
that of the Bessemer boat, the principle of which, 
if it is true at all, is true for any length of voy- 
age, is quite another matter. If you shall be 
enabled to step from the shore at New York on 
to that of Liverpool without having experienced 
that longing to be on land which is quite inde- 
pendent of any feeling of patriotism, through the 
means of the ‘‘ swinging saloon,” then will you 
bless the name of Bessemer whenever you visit 
Europe. The Atlantic steamers, in case of .the 
success of the present experiment, will doubtless 
each be fitted with such a saloon, which is ap- 
plicable to any species of vessel; but this first 
example, as in the case of the Castalia, is con- 
structed expressly for the Channel passage. ‘The 
ship, which is driven by two pairs of paddles at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, draws but 
seven and a half feet of water (in order to enable 
her to enter the French port), and has scarcely 
any freeboard. In the centre is swung the sa- 
loon, seventy feet long, thirty-five feet broad, and 
twenty feet high, an apartment so magnificent 





with chlorine before the desired tinge is given. 
The bleaching is the most difficult part of the 
work. Solutions sold for the purpose oftenest 
consist of peroxide of hydrogen—a costly liquid, 
I am told. Solution of sulphurous acid will also 
bleach hair; so will solutions of bisulphide of 
magnesia and of lime. The hair properly faded 
or whitened is colored yellow with solutions of 
cadmium, arsenic, or gold, but the cause of the 
change is the same as that which produces black 
dye. ‘The reaction of sulphureted hydrogen on 
silver or lead turns things black, but on the met- 
als Jast named turns them yellow. Arsenic in 
the shape of orpiment or realgar, two deadly poi- 
sons, is the base of most golden hair dyes, and 
numerous cases of poisoning have resulted from 
their use. Cadmium is harmless, and yields 
quite as brilliant a tinge as arsenic, though less 
used. Chloride of gold dyes a very satisfactory 
brown, available for eyebrows, lashes, and whisk- 
ers. It must be used with exceeding care, how- 
ever, for it stains the skin as well as hair. If 
applied with a fine-tooth comb dipped in the 
liquid, combing the ends first, and ceasing just 
before the skin is reached, the dye will probably 
‘*take” by means of capillary attraction without 
affecting the face. Cautious use of this prepa- 
ration on the brows and lashes gives very pleas- 
ing results when these are much paler than the 
hair. They should be first carefully oiled, and 
the oil wiped off the hair, which is then touched 
with a fine sable pencil. 

Fortunately bleaching and dyeing are both 
such tedious processes that this circumstance 
alone will keep many persons from submitting 
to their bondage. Once applied, the dye becomes 
a necessity, much harder to leave off than to 
begin, as the English Dr. Scoffern says, who is 
authority for most of my suggestions in this ar- 
ticle. One can not blame those persons who 
brush the roots of the hair or forehead and neck 
with amber lavender to disguise their pale un- 
sightly appearance, and a touch of the same liq- 





that, independent of its supposed immunity from 
motion, it is well worthy of inspection. Its 
space and ventilation will of themselves give a 
chance of one’s ‘* keeping well” that no room on 
board ship has yet afforded. But I confess I 
don’t like the doubt of its curative powers im- 
plied by the statement that if, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
every thing,” persons feel still squeamish, it is 
expected that they will retire elsewhere, and not 
** set” ladies and gentlemen ‘‘ off” by a spectacle 
which they have spent several shillings expressly 
to avoid. For the right of being in the saloon 
is an extra. Persons who have good ‘‘ sea-legs” 
will be provided with ordinary accommodation 
in the way of decks and cabins; while the sa- 
looners will have a deck of their own, above their 
sitting-room, and, like it, always occupying a level 
plane. My own impression is that if I stood on 
such a plane, and saw every thing rocking and 
tossing about me, however steady my own feet 
might be, I should be ill immediately ; and as 
to expecting me to “‘retire elsewhere,” or to be 
actuated during such a catastrophe by any mo- 
tives of politeness, it seems to me that the pro- 


_moters of this enterprise must be either very san- 


guine or utterly ignorant of what is the usual 
effects of seasickness on the human mind—pros- 
tration, desperation, callousness. My sympa- 
thies are wholly with Mr. Bessemer, but I have 
very little confidence in his scheme; he does 
not know how very ill I, for one, ean be at sea, 
and upon what exceeding weak provocation. 
Curiously enough, neither the Castalia ship 
nor the Bessemer saloon is altogether a new in- 
vention. A double-hulled steamer, called the 
Gemini, was built and launched mere than twen- 
ty years ago, and proved a complete failure; 
while, when George IV. paid his state visit to 
Ireland, his cabin was hung on board his yacht 
on self-equipoising principles, and he was dread- 
fully sick all the way. On the other hand, I read 
in Chambers’s Journal nearly twelve years ago 
a story of a rich old gentleman who, when on his 
voyage home from India, was so dreadfully sea- 
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sick that he ruptured a blood-vessel, and had to ' 
be put ashore at the Cape. He remained there 
for years, though very desirous to resume his 
voyage, and would have remained there forever 
but for an ingenious young surgeon who attended 
him, and at length invented for his especial be- 
hoof a sort of Bessemer cabin, which was swung 
on board an ordinary passenger ship, and event- 
ually brought the patient alive to England. 

Besides the above inventions, our scientific 
gossips are debating your Mr. Gray’s (of Chicago) 
discovery of transmitting sound by telegraph. It 
is suid he already plays a tune 2400 miles away, 
and really I do not see why you and I, my friends 
(who have always been in harmony), should not 
join our ‘‘ sweet voices” together across the At- 
lantic. Nothing I should enjoy better than to 
sit down at the wire and have a chat with you 
without that perpetual ‘‘ click, click” of the in- 
strument which at present so reminds one of the 
death-watch. We will drink the same liquor, 
smoke cigars of the same brand, and be very 
cordial together. Moreover, you shall have my 
gossip by word of mouth, which, for a reason 
which you are too honorable to divulge, will be 
a great blessing to your printer. 

Ihave more than once good-naturedly pointed 
out to you theabsurdities of our public-school edu- 
cation, in the hope that Young America may nev- 
er find itself like our unhappy juveniles under the 
classical harrow. At Shrewsbury School, which, 
although in the second rank as to swelldom, has 
a great reputation for Latin and Greek, a young 
gentleman has just received eighty-eight strokes 
with a birch rod for causing beer to be brought 
into his study. ‘This scourging was thought (by 
the unclassical public) to be a little severe, and 
Mr. Moss, the head-master, has been taken to 
task for it. It is almost incredible, but old pu- 
pils have actually written to defend him upon the 
ground that he has ‘‘a very light hand,” and 
does not understand the art of flogging! The 
eighty-eight strokes are said to be no more than 
eight given by a practiced flagellant. ‘There is 
nothing, in fact, which the advocates of ‘* schools 
as they are” will stick at when their prejudices 
are attacked, and I have little doubt that Moss 
will still stick to Shrewsbury, If what is said 
of him is true, he must be a disciple of dear 
Charles Lamb's master at Christ’s Hospital, who 
**held his cane,” and used it, ‘“‘as though it 
were a lily.” 

Speaking of education, some one has ventured 
to whisper that the Prince Imperial, who is be- 
ing educated at our Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, has not evinced much genius, and is, in 
fact, a bit of a dunce; whereupon an indignant 
admirer of Napoleonism has written to inform 
the world that out of his class of thirty-two ca- 
dets the Prince is fourth in artillery, fifth in 
fortification, and tenth in mathematics. Nor 
must it be forgotten that ‘* most painful and dis- 
tracting events” have happened to retard his 
studies. ‘* Those best qualified to judge of his 
capacity and progress, both absolute and rela- 
tive, are entirely satisfied in every respect.” So, 
although it must be confessed he is not much to 
look at, this imperial youth is, it seems, a per- 
fect paragon. 

Our own little Albert Victor (son of the Prince 
of Wales) is a very nice little fellow, but not, it 
appears, quite so perfect. There is a sad tale 
about him when staying with his grandmamma 
at Osborne which will interest such of your lady 
readers as have nurseries. He behaved on one 
occasion somewhat rudely before visitors, and 
the Queen bade him go under the table, which 
is, it seems, the royal punishment for such pec- 
cadilloes. After a little while, supposed to have 
been spent in penitence and contrition, he was 
given permission to come out again, and out he 
came—in the highest spirits, but without a rag of 
clothes upon him! What is majesty stripped of 
its externals? <A jest, says the philosophic rid- 
dle, and Victor Albert put it into practice, I 
don’t know what happened afterward, but I am 
afraid there must have been sore temptation—un- 
der the circumstances—to whip him, poor little 
fellow ! R. Kemsve, of London, 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Taken at THE Froon,” “ Strancers 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 

* Lass mich schweigen ! lass mich dich halten! Lass 
mich dir in die Augen sehen ; alles darin finden, Trost 
und Hoffnung, und Freude und Kummer.” 

Tue year was gone, and the heavy crape dress- 
es cast aside. Flora still wore mourning, but 
the mourning was of a less gloomy order. She 
wore silk instead of stuff, and white lace and 
muslin relieved the blackness of her raiment. 
She went with the doctor and Mrs, Ollivant to an 
occasional concert; and that simple lady listen- 
ed patiently to the masterpieces of classical com- 
posers without having the faintest appreciation 
of their merits. Dr. Ollivant took his ward to 
picture-galleries, and developed her old love of 
art. The taste so long subjugated by grief was 
re-awakened; but there was always a lurking 
pain. It hurt her to see the successes of rising 
young artists, remembering him whose promise 
death had blighted. 

In all things that he did Flora’s well-being 
was the doctor’s paramount consideration. He 
brought pleasant people to his house—men of 
professional standing, and their wives. He sought 
to win friends for her, and the gentle charm of 
her manner endeared her to the people he brought 
about her, almost in spite of herself. ‘lo know 
her was to love her. 

To Cuthbert Ollivant’s small circle of inti- 





mates Flora was known only as his ward. Nota 
hint had he ever given to his closest friend—and 
his friendships were not many—of his own hopes 
or Mark Chamney's dying injunctions. The fore- 
seeing remarked that Dr. Ollivant was too young 
a man to have such a pretty ward with impuni- 
ty, and that his guardianship must end in a mar- 
riage or in trouble of mind for the guardian. He 
had been careful to hold himself in check before 
the world; but a love which was the ruling idea 
of his life was not easy to hide, Men were de- 
ceived by his calm and even manner, but the 
women found him out, 

** My dear, I tell you he loves her to distrac- 
tion,” said Mrs. Bayne to Dr. Bayne; and as 
her own marriage had been a love-match, with 
some touch of romance in its history, the lady 
may have been a fair judge of such matters. 

For Flora’s sake Dr. Ollivant cultivated society 
more than he had ever done in his life; sacri- 
ficed precious hours of study to evening parties, 
more or less inane; gave frequent dinners, to 
the impoverishment of hi§ income, the doctor’s 
friends belonging to a class who must be fed 
sumptuously if fed at all. Poor Mrs. Ollivant 
sighed as she conned the confectioner’s bill, and 
remembered the pastoral tea and supper parties 
at Long Sutton, when a pair of fowls at top, and 
a tongue at bottom, duly supported by a pigeon- 
pie and a lobster-salad, a dish or two of tartlets, 
a bowl of cream, and a junket, had constituted the 
most elaborate supper to which Long Sutton epi- 
cureanism had ever aspired. 

Cuthbert Ollivant wished his ward to see the 
world, to be admired, to be sought even, before 
he put forward his claim. With a curious self- 
abnegation, he, who had been so jealous of Wal- 
ter Leyburne, took her among younger and more 
agreeable men than himself, and let her see the 
contrast between the scholar and slave of sci- 
ence and the gay young idlers of society—men 
who seemed to have nothing to do but waltz per- 
fectly, and wear exotics in their button-holes. 

Flora waltzed with these foplings ; but finding 
not one among them to remind her of Walter 
Leyburne, suffered their fascinations scatheless, 
and thought all the better of Dr. Ollivant for the 
contrast between him and these butterflies. Hith- 
erto she had compared him only with Walter ; 
henceforward she compared him with the mass 
of mankind, and her estimate of him rose won- 
drously, So far, therefore, a policy which at 
first sight might have seemed suicidal had proved 
the happiest stroke of art. 

The second winter after Mark Chamney’s 
death was therefore varied by the pleasures of 
society. ‘I'he light-hearted school-girl -had de- 
veloped into a thoughtful woman, self-contain- 
ed, self-possessed, accomplished, well-informed. 
Flora’s education had made rapid progress dur- 
ing that year of tranquil seclusion. ‘There were 
few subjects of which she could not talk, and talk 
well, yet without a shade of pedantry. Enough 
of the old girlishness, the old spontaneity, re- 
mained to make her charming even to the frivo- 
lous. 

Spring came again, and this time awakening 
nature found an answering joyfulness in Flora’s 
mind. Last year the very sunshine had been 
painful to her, the scent of the flowers had sharp- 
ened her grief for the lost by sad association. 
All that was brightest on earth had reminded 
her most keenly of the dead. This year she 
could think of the past with a gentle, subdued 
sorrow ; memory’s pangs were still sharp, but 
much briefer than of old. 

Spring in Wimpole Street, where primroses 
only grew in balcony boxes, was not to be thought 
of; so Mrs. Ollivant and Flora went down into 
Berkshire for a fortnight, just to see the April 
flowers in their glory, and the first tender green 
of the horse-chestnuts’ newly unfolded fans, 
They went to a quiet little village called Farley 
Royal, a rural out-of-the-way nook between 
Windsor and Beaconsfield, and the doctor prom- 
ised to run down occasionally, after his wont. 

Here they lived a simple rustic life. Mrs. Ol- 
livant devoted her mind to the fabrication of a 
crochet antimacassar; Flora wore a gray ging- 
ham gown and a straw hat, and rested from the 
pleasures of society. She read to her adopted 
mother, painted a good deal—she had taken les- 
sons from an old Frenchman during the winter, 
and improved considerably—in the open air, wan- 
dering in the woods at her own will. There were 
days when Mrs, Ollivant did not feel herself quite 
strong enough for these rambles, but preferred to 
sit alone in the old-fashioned parlor, writing a 
long letter to her son, or working laboriously at 
the antimacassar. Flora would have staid at 
home to keep her cempany, but this the elder 
lady declined, 

**You are so fond of sketching from nature, 
my love! Why should you deprive yourself of 
the pleasure? You did not come here to keep 
me company, but to get health and strength for 
yourself,” , 

Thus, after some affectionate remonstrances, 
it had been agreed that Flora should roam about 
as she listed, sketch-book in hand, during the 
bright spring mornings. In the afternoon she 
drove Mrs. Ollivant about the pretty neighbor- 
hood in a. comfortable basket-carriage, drawn by 
the soberest-minded and most reliable of ponies. 

It was the Ist of May, a Saturday, and the 
finest morning they had had yet; a typical Ist 
of May, upon which one could easily fancy Scot- 
tish damsels tripping to St. Anthony’s Chapel at 
the foot of grassy Arthur’s Seat to gather May- 
dew for their complexions. Flora set off for her 
favorite bit of woodland scenery directly after an 
eight-o’clock breakfast. She wanted to paint a 
little bit of the greenwood—a rough rustic bridge 
over a brook which late rains had widened just 
at this spot to a shallow pool of clearest water. 
All nature’s colors were at their brightest just 
now, with a soft freshness and clearness that 
would be burned out of them by-and-by with 
the sultry heat of summer— bluest hyacinths, 





purplest violets, yellowest primroses, silver white 
anemones—all nature clad in fresh unfaded robes, 
as in life’s morning. 

Flora spread her shaw] at the foot of a pollarded 

h, whose massive trunk the sunshine fleck- 
ed with silver here and there, filtering downward 
through the overarching chestnut boughs, for the 
wood here was thickest, and the young fan-shaped 
leaves made a green canopy. She settled her 
sketching-block on her knee, mixed her colors 
in the small tin box, and set to work with a keen 
delight in the labor, though Winsor and New- 
ton’s brightest tints seemed dull and muddy com- 
pared with that tender luminous color of lavish 
Nature's painting. Color she could reproduce 
faithfully enough; only light was wanting. 

She worked for an hour, lost in the artistic 
pleasure of her work, hardly knowing whether 
she was doing well or ill, when a voice behind her 
said, quietly, 

** Monsieur St. Armand’s lessons have not been 
thrown away, I perceive. He may congratulate 
himself upon having so industrious a pupil.” 

** Dr. Ollivant!” she cried, startled, but hardly 
surprised. He had been expected that evening. 

He was standing there with his hat off, breath- 
ing quickly, as if from rapid walking, looking 
brighter than he was wont to look, less the dry- 
asdust, hard-working doctor than usual. ‘There 
was a glow upon his cheek, a light in his eye, that 
made him look younger than he looked in Wim- 
pole Street. 

“*Mamma didn’t expect you till supper-time,” 
said Flora. ‘‘ We live in quite a primitive style 


here, you know—dinner at two, and a tea-sup- | 


per at eight.” 

**T changed my mind, and started directly aft- 
er breakfast. For once in my life I allowed my- 
self to be influenced by the weather. There was 
sunshine enough even in my consulting-room to 
set me longing to be in the woods or the mead- 
ows with you; so I flung discretion to the winds, 
and drove straight off to Paddington.” 

“* How nice of you!” she said, putting up her 
brushes in the little paint-box. ‘‘ Let us go 
home to mamma, and give her a long drive. 
She will be so delighted to have you.” 

**No, Flora, I must have my morning with 
you; I came down early on purpose for that. 
My mother shall have her drive later; but you 
and I must spend this one May morning togeth- 
er; you and I, and never a third. I only called 
at the house to ascertain which direction you had 
taken, and then came in search of you.” 

**You must do as you please,” said Flora, a 
little embarrassed, and with a painful recollec- 
tion of a certain scene in Tadmor church-yard. 

‘**T know but one pleasure in the world, one 
happiness, one end and aim of all my days: to 
be with you. Flora, I have been very patient ; 
is it too soon to speak? Am I no more to you 
now than I was that day in Devonshire when 1 
let passion get the upper hand of prudence? 
Have I done nothing to prove my truth since 
then? nothing to show myself worthy of your 
love ?” 

** You have been more than good to me,” she 
answered, gently, deeply moved; ‘‘too good; 
so much kinder than I deserve. It would be 
strange if I were not grateful and attached to 


you. Except mamma, you are the only friend I 
have upon earth, You have outlived my narrow 
world.” 


There was bitterness in that last sentence, the 
pain of an inextinguishuble regret. 

**Can you give me nothing more than grati- 
tude, Flora? Give me but a little of the love I 
have given you, and must give you to the end of 
my life, and I am content. Oh, my dearest, I 














ask so little from you, hardly more than I should | 


claim from a flower or a bird which I might 
choose to be the ornament of my life. 
a little; or at worst tolerate me; suffer my love. 
Let me have you to cherish, and think for, and 
care for, and toil for. I will work for you, love; 
labor to make my name famous for your sake. 
Grant me only as little as that, Flora; it is not 
much to ask.” 

Deeper humility never moved the wondrous 
depth of love. Flora trembled at the thought of 
so infinite a passion, so great a treasure unre- 
garded ; trembled, and with a sigh remembered 
Walter’s light love and careless wooing. And 
she would have given half her life fur such a love 
as this from him. 

**It is too little for you to ask,” she said, tim- 
idly, ‘‘yet I can give no more. 
me to be your wife. For his sake—” 

“No, Flora, for my sake, not for his. As an 
almsgiving to a beggar, if you like, but out of 
pure pity for me, and for me alone. I will not 
have you if you would marry me for your father’s 
sake. I would have taken any gift from his hand 
but that; not that. Your love, your compassion, 
your gratitude, whatever it pleases you to call it, 
must be freely given: of yourself, from your- 
self.” 

There was some touch of pride here, which 
contrasted curiously with his humility just now. 

**T have let you see the world, Flora. You 
have had admirers enough to show you what 
kind of rivals would dispute the prize with me. 
I dare say I seem a dryasdust wover, compared 
with those young men.” 

** There is not one of them worthy to be com- 


pared with you,” she answered, earnestly. ‘*‘ If 
— if I had never cared for any one else—” 

His face darkened. 

“*Why speak of the dead?” he asked. ‘“‘If 


I were Destiny, and could give your lover back 
to you, do you suppose I would not have done it 
long ago, rather than be tortured by the sight of 
your grief? I can not give him back, Flora. 
T can not lay down my hopes again as I laid 
them down the day I heard of your engagement, 
and schooled myself to submit to the irrevocable. 
You would have heard no more of my love if 
Walter Leyburne had lived. But, among the 
many glad young lives that are taken every year, 


Papa wished | 





Fate chose to take his. Are you to mourn for 
him all your days, change all youth’s natural 
joys to sorrow, because he is gone ?” 

**T have left off mourning for him, you see,” 
she answered, ‘‘ for I seem to be tolerably happy. 
I wonder at myself sometimes that I can be hap- 
py without papa or him. And yet I know that 
he never gave me love for love.” 

** You know that ?” 

“Yes. I have found out a secret about him 
since his death.” 

** What secret ?” 
ly. 

**T can not tell you that. I would rather 
never mention his name again. I gave him my 
love foolishly, childishly, unsought. It is so bit- 
ter to remember that.” 

** Forget it, then, Flora, and reward a love 
which your coldness could never lessen, your in- 
difference has never checked ; measureless love, 
which would survive if disease effaced your beau- 
ty, if madness obscured your mind; love which 
would cling to you and follow you through the 
worst changes that Fate could bring. Give me 
all I pray for, dearest—a tithe.” 

He was kneeling on the turf at her feet, his 
hands clasping hers, his eyes raised to her down- 
cast face, half in supplication, half in scrutiny. 

“*T will give you all I can—fidelity and obedi- 
ence.” 

He drew the blushing face down to him and 
kissed the tremulous lips—his first kiss of love. 

** My beloved,” he said, softly, ‘* I would rath- 
er have fidelity from you than any other woman's 
fondest love. And if I can not make you care 
for me, and if I can not make you love me fond- 
ly, before our days are done, love is something 
less than a god.” 


asked the doctor, breathless- 


Flora felt a strange sense of rest and peaceful- 
ness after the ratification of that betrothal which, 
to her mind, had been made at her father’s 
death-bed. She had never thought it possible to 
repudiate Cuthbert Ollivant’s claim. Her dying 
father had given hertohim. ‘That bondage was 
sacred. She had shrunk from the thought of 
the day when Dr. Ollivant should claim his due ; 
but now that the claim had been made, she was 
content; nay, she felt more at peace than she 
had felt since Mark Chamney’s death. Hence- 
forward her lot was fixed; the quiet house in 
Wimpole Street her only home, the orderly event- 
less life to go on for all the years to come, death 
alone ending it. 

‘There was some happiness, after all, in being 
so entirely beloved, and that by a man whom she 
was proud to confess her superior. Society had 
told her a good deal about Dr. Ollivant of late, 
and his praises had sounded sweet in her ear. 
They were still more welcome to her after her 
betrothal, for they reminded her what reason she 
had to be prond of her lover. She was proud of 
him. If she denied him love, she gave him rev- 
erence. 

Never was there so submissive a mistress. She 
obeyed her lover in all things, consulted his wish- 
es, studied his lightest inclinations, labored to im- 
prove herself daily in some small measure, so that 
she might become less unworthy of such meas- 
ureless devotion. They were the most chival- 
rous of lovers, and knew nothing of those pretty 
little quarrels and small contests for power which 
mingle their agreeable acidity with the honey of 
some courtships. Mrs. Ollivant basked in the 
sunshine of her son’s happiness, and thought that 
Heaven had made this girl for his sake, 

** Let it be soon, dearest,” said Cuthbert, one 
evening when Flora had come down to his con- 
sulting-room for a book; and there in that sober 
and somewhat grewsome chamber, where many 


| a man had heard his death-warrant, the lovers 


Love me | 


stood side by side in the summer dusk, Flora 


| reaching upward for the volume she wanted, the 


| draw her toward him. 





doctor’s arm put gently round her as he tried to 
** Never mind Carlyle’s 
Revolution just now, darling. Ill find the vol- 
ume presently. I want you to answer me that 
one question. When are we tobe married? It 
is nearly six months since you gave me your 
promise. You can not say that I have been an 
impatient lover ?” 

**You know I am always ready to do what 
you wish,” replied Flora, meekly. 

**My Griselda! Let it be this day month, 
then—just in time for me to show you Italy. 
November is a delightful month in Rome. We 
will escape London fogs, and—well, for one of 
us, at least, earth will be paradise.” 

**T should like to see Rome,” said Flora, with 
a subdued pleasure, not the girlish rapture she 
had felt when she thought of making her pil- 
grimage to that famous city with Walter Ley- 
burne for her companion. ‘‘ But isn’t a month 
a very short time?” 

** No, love, not when I have waited so long al- 
ready. I shouldn’t have been so patient perhaps, 
only I wished you to get used to the idea of our 
union, to be quite certain it would be tolerable 
to you. You haven’t repented, have you, Flora, 
and you don’t want to recall the promise you 
gave me by that old pollard beech near Farley 
Royal rt 

“*No, no,” she said, eagerly; and then, with 
infinite shyness, ‘‘I like you better now than I 
did then.” 

** My treasure!” he murmured, folding her in 
his arms with fondest, proudest sense of owner- 
ship. ‘‘If love deserves return, I have more 
right to be so blessed, not otherwise. My own 
one, if you knew how happy you make me by 
one little word like that! Like me, sweet, and 
liking shall blossom into love by-and-by, I can 
afford to be patient, having won you.” 

The date of their marriage was settled be- 
tween them then and there. It was to be as 
Cuthbert liked and as mamma liked, Flora said. 
Cuthbert told her that he and his mother were 
of one mind, and that the wedding-day could not 
come too soon. ‘They were still standing by the 
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“FLORA SET OFF FOR HER FAVORITE BIT OF WOODLAND SCENERY.” 


vook-shelyes discussing this question when the 
man-of-all-work announced “a person” to see | 
Dr, Ollivant. | 

Thereis always something 
uncomfortable, something 
doubtful, if not mysterious, 
in that announcement of 
**a person.” The vague- 
ness of the description has 
something awe - inspiring. 
The person may be any 
thing, from the King of 
Terrors himself, bony of 
aspect, and armed with his 
deadly insignia, down to the 
tax-gatherer. That word 
** person” covers all possi- 
bilities. 

** What does he want with 
me?” the doctor asked, with 
some slight irritation.. ‘‘Ts 
it a patient?” | 

“*[think not, Sir. [asked 
if he wanted to see you pro- 
fessionally, and he said it 
was on particular business.” 

‘* Where is he ?” 

**Tn the hall, Sir.”’ 

-**Then you had better 
keep your eye upon the coats 
and umbrellas. There's 
your book, Flora,” said Dr. 
Ollivant, selecting a volume 
in russet morocco; “I'll 
come up stairs directly I've 
done with this person.” 

He went out of the room 
with Flora, and watched the 
light little figure ascending 
the stairs till it was beyond =| 
his ken before he turned to 
the outer ‘hall where the 
person awaited his pleasure. 

There stood the person, a 
bulky, broad-shouldered fig- 
ure in the uncertain light. 
Dr. Ollivant went close up | 
to him. 

It was Jarred Gurner. f 

“What, is it you, my ‘ 
man? T thought I'd done 
with you.” 

**So ‘L thought,” replied = 
the intruder, in a tone that 
was half sulky, half apolo- 
getic; ‘‘ but the world has 
been hard upon me, and 
I'm obliged to look vou up 
again.” 


} 


**Come in here, Sir,” said the doctor, sternly, 


opening the dining-room door as he spoke, “‘ and 
let us make an end of this business.” 
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‘*T beg your pardon, doctor, I don’t see how | 
you can do that without making a clean breast 
of it to Miss Chamney. And I don’t suppose | 
you've brought your mind to that.” 


The wedding-day came—very swiftly, as it 
seemed to Flora—a clear calm day at the end 
of October, just such a day as that which saw 
Mark Chamney’s death, two years ago. 

It was the quietest possible wedding, not at 
all like a Wimpole Street wedding, as the nurse- 
maids and gossips of the neighborhood remarked 
to one another. A physician out of Cavendish 
Square—the square, as Wimpoleites called it— 
and Cuthbert’s oldest professional friend gave 
the bride away; his daughter, a fair-faced girl 
of seventeen, was the only bride-maid. There 
were no guests but these two; for the doctor had 
his own peculiar ideas about this ceremonial of 
marriage, and deemed that so solemn a cast of 
Fate’s dice should hardly be made amidst a smil- 
ing, critical, or indifferent crowd. 

‘* Had I made myself more friends—real heart- 
friends—I would bring them round you to-day, 
Flora,” he said, on that fateful morning; ‘‘ but 
I have been too busy for friendship, and I don’t 
care to make my wedding-day a holiday for my 
acquaintance,” 

So after a quiet wedding, and a cozy little ban- 
quet at a round table decorated with white ex- 
otics, the doctor and his bride drove off to the 
railway station, on their way to Dover, and Mrs, 
Ollivant sighed to think how dreary the house 
would seem for the next month or so without 
them. 


There had been one uninvited spectator at 
that quiet wedding, in the person of Mr. Jarred 
Gurner, not usually given to attend such cere- 
monials; once in a lifetime, according to his 
own statement, having been too much for him. 
But this marriage he beheld from behind the coy- 













ert of a clustered column with considerable sat- 
isfaction. 

“*T think I’ve got him ever so much tighter 
now,’’ he said within himself. ‘‘ If the sight of 
me has been poison all along, it will be double- 
distilled poison in future. If he has shelled out 
pretty freely in the past, he'll have to shell out 
handsomer still by-and-by.” 

[TO BE OONTENVED.] 





BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


HIS exquisite bridal toilette has a petticoat 
of rich white faille, over which falls an over- 
skirt of white satin, forming a court train. The 
back of the petticoat is plain ; the front is entire- 
ly covered with bias folds of the material, ar- 
ranged in herring-bone fashion, and separated by 
wreaths of orange flowers with natural leaves. 
These wreaths, as well as that on the court man- 
tle, may be replaced, if desired, by a thick ruche 
of pinked silk, or, which is better, of crape or 
illusion. The court mantle, which is arranged 
in long organ-pipe pleats at the top, is edged 
with rich point de Venise, surmounted by a 
wreath of orange flowers. The corselet, with 
long Louis XV. basques, slightly slashed, is of 
white satin, with sleeves entirely covered with 
faille folds to match the petticoat. To suppress 
the garland of orange flowers arranged as a col- 
lar around the revers of the waist would be to 
take away allits grace. This must be preserved, 
should the ruche be used on the petticoat and 
train. 

A noticeable feature of the coiffure is the new 
Catogan queue, tied with a bow, half faille and 
half satin. A pouf of orange flowers is set on 
the top of the head, and over the whole is thrown 
an ample veil of illusion, which falls to the bot- 
tom of the train, every movement of which it 
follows, and almost envelops the whole persou. 
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PAGES, ON PAGES. 


AGEHOOD and pagedom belong to a by- 
gone period. Modern pages are no more 
like the pages of chivalry and ancient royalty 
than a parish constable is like a “‘ Grand Con- 
nétable,” or ‘‘ Count of the Stables.” 
Before the institution is forgotten, let us say 
a few words of the handsome and saucy youths 
who were its light-hearted and aspiring members. 
At seven years old, it is said, a boy might be- 
come a page; at fourteen he was eligible to be- 
come an écuyer, or squire to a knight. Often, 


death for their masters, distinguished the pages 
of both history and romance. 

There was undoubtedly on the part of the ear- 
ly pages much love and fidelity for their mis- 
tresses. The promising youths were consigned 
a little to the chaplain and a good deal to the 
ladies. The chaplain taught the pages to love 
God. Thechatelaine, or princess, or even queen, 
taught them to love the ladies. 

If the mistresses loved the damoiseaux, the 
masters could be cruel enough to the youths 
who shared their greatest perils in war. When 
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GIACOMITTI.—From « Picture By LOWENTHAL. 


however, the pagehood did not begin till the age 
had been attained at which an apt lad might tend 
knight or king to war. ‘‘ Mischievous as a 
page” is a well-known proverb, but some of these 
varlets were uncommonly discreet youths. Ken- 
elm Digby, in the Mores Catholici, seems to 
think that the olden-time pages were all innocent 
and pious! Because there were angels, cheru- 
bim and seraphim, carved above the gates at Vin- 
cennes, Mr. Digby supposes that the royal pages 
loved to contemplate those figures, and that out 
of such contemplation arose innocence and piety. 


Charles, the warlike Duke of Burgundy (Carolus 
Pugnax), was worsted in the famous fight at 
Muret, he found himself hemmed in between his 
enemies and the deep lake. ‘To escape the for- 
mer, he plunged, horse and all, into the water. 
His young page leaped on to the ciupper as the 
steed began his plunge into the wuves. It was 
a two miles’ struggle against death, from foes 
behind and from waves threatening to drown 
them. ‘The war-horse landed them, however, 
safely on the farther side. There Burgundy 
took breath, and bethought him that his page, by 


| 


| 
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His 
wrath waxed so furious at the thought that 
he poniarded the boy upon the beach. 
prince!” exclaims Lassels, who tells the story, 
‘*thou mightest have given another offering of 
thanksgiving to God for thy escape than this !” 

It may well be supposed that the best train- 
ing for pages was that under which they were 
brought up in bishops’ houses. Bayard was a 
page in the household of the Bishop of Grenoble. 
There he waited at table, and performed the 
other offices belonging to the page condition. 


Thence the pious lad passed to the Duke of Savoy, 
with whom he perfected his training by adding to 
his early religious habits a knowledge and a prac- 
tice of arms. The result of this double discipline 
was manifested by him on the last day of his glo- 
rious career, when he lay mortally wounded, and 
the chevalier without fear and without reproach 
died beneath the long-honored oak at Rebec. 

When Falstaff called his page ‘‘ boy,” he call 
ed him by his right name. The name comes to 
us from the Greek word for ‘“‘boy”"—zaic. So 
much for the philology of the subject. 


The most graceful volunteer page that ever ex- 
isted was Edward the Black Prince, who, when 


| the noble, valiant, and unfortunate John, King 
“Poor | 


of France, was captive in the tent of the prince’s 
father, King Edward, waited on the illustrious 
prisoner as he sat at table, pouring out his wine, 


| and handing to him his napkin. 


Probably George the Third was the only—cer 


| tainly he was the latest—English sovereign who 


ever performed the office of page, in the time 
f his boyhood, to any one. When his parents, 


} : op 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, were at dinner, 


Prince George and his brother Edward used to 


—[Drawn on Woop By THE Late C. E. Emery. | 


stand apart and wait upon their father and mot 
er, who were wont to talk to them the whi 
half earnest, half in joke, as lord and lady of ol 
might have done to a couple of damoiseaux, whom 
the lord was to instruct in the school of arms, and 
the lady in that of love. 

In the reign of I the Sixteenth gay and 
saucy pagedom ceas : 2s were dressed 
gorgeously, fed sumptuou d nobly, and, 
when ill, were doctored ruthlessly. Dressed 
gorgeously and variously, their gold-embroidered 
crimson velvet dress, with plumed and laced hat, 
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cost sixty pounds sterling. This was the state 
uniform. In the searlet cloth undress, with 
abundance of gold and silver lace about it, there 
was no lack of fancy nor any sparing of cost. 

There was real nobleness of soul in many of 
them—the last pages of the old régime. ‘They 
went down in the shipwreck of the French mon- 
archy, but they went down bravely and unboast- 
fully. ‘They never deserted their king. ‘To the 
last breath they were true and loyal to that queen 
whom, and whose innocent child, the Dauphin, 
the ‘leaders of civilization” so cowardly mur- 
dered, and the son even more cowardly than the 
mother. The pages, for the most part, were, 
after the royal household was broken up, sacri- 
ficed, or they exposed themselves to sacrifice, in 
behalf of royalty. They were massacred by mobs 
or were martyred on the scaffold, or they fell in 
open field, fighting, it may be, for despotism or 
absolutism, but at all events for what was to them 
a sacred cause, When all was lost, they had the 
world before them and nowhere to choose. They 
shared in the general ruin. One or two, indeed, 
figured as pages in the household of the emperor. 
A few others slipped, as it were, into the army, 
and became distinguished. A few laid aside 
their nobility, and manfully faced the world in 
humble and honorable capacities. It is curious 
that only two or three took to the stage, for 
which all seemed so well qualified; but those 
few, under pseudonyms, achieved celebrity. ‘They 
are all remarkable as the last of their race, for 
though in the restored house of Bourbon there 
was no lack of these noble servitors, pagedom, 
as an institution, gxpired with Louis the Six- 
teenth. The restored house of Bourbon had, 
as we have said, pages among its officers. 
This faint attempt at renovation of course per- 
ished with Charles the Tenth, King of France 
and Navarre. An English gentleman survives 
who was one of King Charles's pages, and he is 
the sole representative of an institution which 
was held to be the school of many virtues and the 
facilitator of not a few vices. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constanoe.—Knife pleating should not be lined with 
crinoline, but merely hemmed top and bottom, pressed 
flatly, and may be sewed down in two places if one 
does not suffice. You can sew striped edges of silk on 
the right side first, then on the wrong, making a closed 
fell. “* Placket” is the dress-maker’s name for the open- 
ing below the belt of the dress, and does not mean 
pocket hole. We have the authority of usage for say- 
ing knife pleating. Plaiting is more often applied to 
braided strands, as “three plaits.”—Your sample of 
green silk velours should have dark bottle green silk or 
velvet combined with it to tone it down. 

B. F. H.—The bracelets alluded to are bands of gros 
grain ribbon an inch and a half wide tied around the 
coat sleeves just above the ruffle that falls toward the 
wrist. They are tied in a bow with short ends, and 
tacked on the outside of the sleeve. The ribbon either 
matches the dress in color or contrasts with it, as 
black velvet is worn with écru dresses, or maroon 
with gray. The neck-tie matches these wristlets. 

ConventionaL.—The engagement-ring is given soon 
after the engagement, and is worn on the first finger 
of the left hand. It is usually a solitaire stone, of 
which the diamond and pear! are the first choice. The 
inscription is the initials of each, as, “‘ From A to B,” 
and an added sentiment, if preferred. The wedding- 
ring is always a plain gold band, used first on the wed- 
ding-day, and usually in the marriage ceremony. The 
date of the wedding and the initials of each are en- 
graved inside. 

Ernetinp.—Make your suit of striped and plain gray 
woolen by description of Scotch suits in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 37, Vol. VIL The description 
of camel’s-hair costumes in the same article will give 
you hints about your cashmere. Yon should wait tili 
later in the season for fresh suggestions about your 
black silk, as you do not need it until the weather 
suits for your velvet polonaise. 

E. W. B.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers have not yet been 
iseued in book form. 

Savure H.—Have shirred bias flonnces on your lower 
skirt, with black velvet and thread lace on the cuirass 
and tablier. Pink the fiounces if you like. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 37, Vol. VIL, for latest 
hints. 

E. G. B.--Read about morning wrappers in Bazar 
No. 8@, Vol. VII. Make your French calico with a 
belted sacque and apron over-skirt. You can mod- 
ernize your garnet silk by using another shade of silk 
for cuirass, tablier, and flounces. 

C, C, C,—We can not promise now what “ tidy” pat- 
terns we shall give. Make your striped silk with a 
cuirass, apron, and box-pleated bias flounces pinked 
on the edges, 

Drvorep Apwrrer.—It is too soon to make your 
velvet cloak, Wait till the fashions for winter are de- 
cided. All Gabrielle dresses are buttoned down the 
front, thongh they may have perpendicular rows of 
velvet from the shoulders down; this gives a stylish 
effect, and takes away the wrapper look. Double 
ruffies are also used. 

E. E, E.—The Bazar gave in a recent number direc- 
tions about written acceptance of invitations. 

L. E. 8.—Get hints about making your alpaca from 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 37, Vol. VIL. 

Cc. A, D.—Instructions about turning down corners 
of cards have been given in the Bazar, and will not be 
repeated. 

Miss L, S.—Make a sleevelese jacket by Cuirass 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 88, Vol. VIL 
Let this be of the new very dark blue silk. Merely 
pipe its edges. Then put pinked box-pleated ruffles 
of this silk on the polonaise, also around the wrists to 
lengthen the siceves. If you prefer fringe, use it. The 
polonaise should be close-fitting, and of simplest shape, 
as it is to be worn under a cuirasa, 

Anniz.—Make sailor blouses and the Gabrielle 
Ddasques of your little girl's piqné dresses. We have 
the Highland suit pattern for small boys, also those 
with knee pataloons, to be worn when first putting on 
trowsers. 

M, M.—We have no vest pattern. Any tailor will 
cut out your material for you to embroider.—The line 
“Tired nature's sweet restorer,” etc., will be found in 
Young's Night Thoughts. 

Mayy Sunscrisres.—You had better communicate 
with the houses that advertise in our columns to do 
stamping and braiding. We know of no books with 
braiding patterns. 





Arrer ALi, “THE WORLD moves.”—A quarter of a 
century ago the number of persons even in our great 
capitals to whom it would have occurred to think of 
seeking for an artistic charm and an esthetic meaning 
in a tea-urn or a soup-tureen, a coffee-pot or a set of 
knives and forks, when they set about supplying them- 
selves with “ household stuff,” was about equal to the 
number of students of Parsee theology or Sanscrit po- 
etry among us. A business house which should have 
devoted itself then—as the house of Starr & Marovs, 
at 22 John Street (up stairs), in this city, now does— 
to meet and develop an educated demand for “ beauty 
in use,” would soon have reached the limits of its 
market, and,” ith them, of its credit and its prosperity. 
To-day no one dreams of dealing with such a house 
who does net go there prepared to find his taste and 
his intelligence stimulated by the mere process of what 
used to be the prosaic operation of “ shopping ;” and 
yet the work of this house is fast outrunning the ca- 
pacity of its warerooms. No more striking proof ex- 
ists of the progress which, as a people, we have made 
and are daily making in the arts which, as the classic 
poet puts it, ‘soften our moral natures and forbid us 
to be brutal.” The Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
worthy of study, because it shows us what has been 
done in this direction in other lands and other ages. 
Warerooms such as those of Starr & Marovs are not 
less worthy of a visit, because they show us what is 
doing now in our own country.—[Com.] 











Wuart are Eneriso Cuannet SHors ?—All 
sewed shoes have the seam that unites sole and 
upper sunk into a channel cut in the bottom of 
the sole. This channel has generally been cut 
in from the edge, leaving a flimsy lip that soon 
turns up and makes a ragged sole. In England 
they cut this channel from the surface, as in hand 
sewed shoes, and the lip can not turn up. This 
channel can not be cut in poor leather; and thus 
indicates a good article. A dark line running 
round the sole near the edge shows where the 


, English Channel is cut.—[Com. } 








Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—[{Com.] 

















Coryvixe Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is ‘onely useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHANNE much more in love with 
her. Ladies, if you want 


to attract the sterner sex, wear none other. Make 
your dealer buy them for you. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 


IF CLEOPATRA had 
worn ENGLISH CHAN- 
NEL Shoes, Antony and 
Cesar would have been 





le pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. An immense stock of 
Fine Millinery and Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. 
Price-List and Elegant Fashion Plate sent 


pon application to 


free u 
J.TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 853 8th Ave., N.Y. 


THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 


In accordance with the repeated solicitations of our 
numerous Lady friends and patrons, we are induced 
to issue the above Companion, consistine of Two 
Pair of the Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, 
any color or siz. Two Fine Lace Ruches 
for the neck. Ome Set of Handsomely Em- 
broidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 
One Best Quality Fringed Windsor 
Scarf, any color. Enclosed in a Hanpsome Pezr- 
rumen Box, suitable for Boudoir Table. To be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of #4 00. Address 
J.TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 858 8th Ave., N.Y. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converte the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonte action of the fron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY 

And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Sena 

for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 

Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

sent with privilege to examine, What can be fairer? 














TS Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Bdition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 
A copy of this work sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send registe’ letter or P.O. money-order. 


RENCE STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOURRAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








DEALERS 
LA 


IN 
uv TT ER nM 
‘AR 
y UNDERWE 
Are invited to examine our magnificent assortment of 
FRENCH HAND-MADE 
LINGERIE. 


GOODS SOLD AT REMARKABLY LOW 
PRICES to Cash Buyers only. 


Sample Collections forwarded, if desired. 


EHRICH & C0, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 24th & 25th Streets, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Patent Buckskin Supporter 


= 2 










































D.C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y¥., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y. Industrial Exhibition Co. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


2d Series Drawing, - - OCT, 5. 1874, 


EVERY BOND 
purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 
Hon. F. A. Aunerern, Pres. Wa. C. Moorr, Treas. 
Gen. A. S. Drven, Vice-Pres. R. J. Town. Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received. 


Prepare for Gold Weather. 


Now is the time to put church and house in order. 
J.J. Thomas, of The Cultivator, says: ‘* We are able to 
report the result of seven years’ trial with the Gothic 
Furnace, and those who are about to erect heating 
apparatus for next winter’s use will find this Furnace 
to the Sows excellent qualities: Cheapness 
and simplicity, durability, ease of management, and ef- 
ficiency. We have run it eight months on less than ten 
tuns of coal. The castings are still good.” 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 

Send for Catalogue. 




















VAN 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
“6 “ CAPES, 


“ * BOWS, 
6“ * ES. 
6 ‘ HRUCHINGS, 
6 “se PRONS, 
“ ‘§ BREAKFAST CAPS, 


BREAKFAST SETS, 
&e., &¢., just received, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


LAD ] ES I will send you a 
wena ) Cut Paper Pattern 
Of the Latest Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts. 
Send stamp for “‘ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal,” 
(sent free). Address GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


sce wows Magic 
Dress Skirt Elevator. 
Wonderful invention; holds the 
dress out of the dirt while looping 
it fashionably. Lowers itself. I am 
still giving away the — 
Chromo with each one. ent by 
mail. Send 75c. and three stamps 
y postage, and receive the Elevator and 
Address 








By sending me Tex Cents, 











Chromo by return mail. 
CLINTON R. BLACKWOOD, 171 B’way. Box 1503. 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


]{2RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mvue. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











Human Hair Goods 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, __ 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
AIR GOODS IN THE CiITry 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods from a bankrupt sale at extremely low 
prices, I take plea: 





p re to to m t 
and the ladies at large that they can purchene durin 
the entire week an elegant article at a merely nomina 
witches, finest quality of hair, 


value, All long hair 
solid, not dyed: 
22 inches, 8 ounces, 
24 inches, 4 onnces 
26 inches, 4 ounces 
Br RNs SNOT: so bicbb ines ive ckhebeececacdse 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 
Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIB A SPECIALTY. 
Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 26c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 


sent free of charge. 
PARQUET FLOORS. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD 
WF'G CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wood Carpeting, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send 8-Cent Stamp for Designs. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Seta,..131 Pieces, $25 00 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,..100 “ 18 00 














Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Seta,... 11 a 400 
Gold d China Tea Seta,......... 44 * 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen,........ 2 50 
Good Water Goblet.......... ve $1 50 and 200 
Also Honsefurnishing Goods in it variety. 


Send for the New Catalogoe, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


& & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 85th and 86th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


ppome Award- 
ed the Amerl- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
tt can be worn. Sizes 
wto suit every style of 
holesale Depota: 


91 White St.,N.¥. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an unprecedented sale oe the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the abso- 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, 80 — contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s consci , an lizing the name we give 
the garment—making it in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the advantage of yielding to every movement of the 
Jorm and of being washed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waiste. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. yb i J or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty 
of fitness to the form. h corset is stamped with 
two numbers i ye bes the two measurements, the firat 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers throughout the country, and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 

No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


b] of EVERY 
ARTISTS MATE RIALS description 
on sale at WELLIAM SCHAUS,749 Broad- 
way, New York. Catalogues on application. 

Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extreme liberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can ape themselves and make a comfortable ning 4 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL R CoO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 



























MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
machines and accessorier, 
. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


stamping and perforatin 
764 Broadway. 
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Dress Fabrics. 


AT. STEWART & OO. 


Are now offering one of the LARGEST and 
MOST ELEGANT COLLECTIONS of 


Seasonable 
Dress Fabrics 


THEY EVER PRESENTED, comprising the latest 
desiyns and richest colorings. 





Plain, Black, and Fancy 


SILKS 


From PARIS AND LYONS, 


including 
the latest 


Novelties 


selected and manufactured under our own personal 
supervision, 





A rich and choice line of 


Lyons Poplins, 
NEWEST SHADES, $1 25 per yard. DECIDED 
BARGAINS. 





A Choice Assortment of 


Camel’s-Hair Cloth, 


BROWN and GRAY MIXTURES, 54 inches i 
$1 25 per yard. 


200 Pieces Silk and Wool 


Poplins 


At 60¢c. per yard. 
100 Pieces All Wool 


Rajahpoor Cloth | 


A VERY DESIRABLE ARTICLE for intermediate 
wear, at G5e, per yard. 


300 Pieces 


Cashmeres, 


Colors well assorted, at 30c. per yard. 





A complete line of 


Merinos, 


In all the NEWEST and CHOICEST SHADES in 
their peculiar and unapproachable qualities, from 
75c. per yard upward. 


A large variety of 


WORSTED DRESS FABRICS 
At 25e. per yard. 
TYCOON REPS, at 25¢e. per yard. 
200 Pieces 


Fall Prints, 


HANDSOMELY BORDERED, at 10¢. per yard. 


SPECIAL, 


The EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS pre- 
sented by the recent change in the Postal laws and the 
INCREASED FACILITIES afforded by the Post- 
Office Department for the careful tranamission and 
prompt delivery of merchandise parcels sent through 
the maila, at the VERY LOW RATE of one cent for 
each tivo ounces on parcels weighing four pownds or 
less, will enable our friends, customers, and strangers 
At ANY POINT inthe UNITED STATES 

OR TERRITORIES 
To purehase Dry Goods of every description at the 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, and have them forwarded 
at a merely nominal expense. 

Samples forwarded on application. 


A'l orders shall receive immediate at-« 
tention, 








Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 





RUPTURED 
PERSONS using 
the Elastic kode 
No. 683 Broadway, N. 
Y. City, would rather wear 
copper-seated trowsers, 
with sheet-iron knees, 
riveted down the seams, 
than wear iron-hoop, “‘fin, 





ger-pad,” or metal trnuss- 

es. Trusses sent by ‘mail. Circulars free on application. 
Of the N. Y. 

Wonat's Medical College “Tatras, 


128 Second Avenue, New VY 


Winter Session opens first Tuesday in Oc Be Stu- 

dents can attend the cliniques at Bellevue Hospital and 

the City Dispensaries. For Catalogues, &c., address 
_ EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., See’y. 

VISITING Rep, Brive, Wurre, 

Clear & Transparent. 

yd A R DS! | Your Name beautiful- 

/ ~ + lyprintedin Gold! on1 

doz. for 50¢. postpaid ; 3 doz. $1. Must have Agents every 

where, Outfits 25c. Samples 3c. F. K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 

= Stamping Co., 105 Bleecker St., N.Y., offer 

for the Winter Season New Parchemin Patterns by 

the best French artists. ga7~ Circular and sample free. 





AUTUMN ‘OPENI NG OF 


DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Call special attention of their customers at strangers 
passing through the city to their magnificent stock of 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN DRESS FABRICS, 
Viz. : 

PLAIN AND MIXED CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS, 
“GROS CARREAU,” “ LIMOUSINE,” “ ROULIE- 
RES” AND “RUSSIA” CHAMOIS, VIGOGNE 
& BASKET SERGES, CASHMERE D’ECOSSE, 
CASHMERE D’HIVER, DRAP D’ETE, MERI- 
NOES, AND CASHMERES, in all the NEWEST 
and most desirable tints. 6-4 SCOTCH PLAID, 
WATERPROOFING FOR LADIES’ and MISSES’ 
SUITINGS, 64 FRENCH WOOL PLAIDS, in NEW 
DESIGNS, FRENCH PLAID SERGES, &c., &c. 


FALL SILKS. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open, and 
daily receiving additions to, their stock of the latest de- 
signs and colorings in 
FANCY & PLAIN COLORED SILKS, BLACK SILKS 
in all grades and the most celebrated manufactures. 

WHITE SILKS AND SATINS, 
Manufactured expressly for BRIDAL DRESSES, 


FALL IMPORTATION BLACK SILKS, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. invite the attention 
r purchasers to their unrivaled assortment of all the 
well-known and popular makes of 


BLACK SILKS 


Fully 10 B= CENT. cheaper than last Spring’s prices. 


WOOLEN DEPARTMENT. 

SPECIAL NOVELTIES for AUTUMN WEAR in 
French, English, and Scotch CASSIMERES, CLOTHS, 
in Plain, Twilled, Basket, and other Fancy styles. 

LAFFERTON AND SCOTCH SUITINGS, Meltons 
Kerseys, Venetians, Tricots, Castor, Ededrons, an 
Moscow Beavers. Together with a large assortment of 
PLAIN-FACED & ROUGH OVERCOATINGS, includ- 
ing ‘‘ Crombie’s” “ Carr’s,” and other popular makers. 


NEW CARPETINGS.—P ALL,1874. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open their 
New Styles of FINH, CARPHTINGS 
in all the most approved fabrics, the patterns of which 
are in most part drawn and colored exclusively for their 
house, to match the latest styles of WALL DECORA- 
TIONS and UPHOLSTERY. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 
Large reductions have been made in the prices of 








the patterns of the PAST SEASON, to which they in- 
vite the particular attention of | of CLOSE BUYERS. 


Broadway, corner 19th St, N.Y, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who pbs at the 
head of his profegsion, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
548° Broadw ay, New York. 








HARPER’ 8 “MAGAZINE, WEEKL Y, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harver's Magazine, Haurer’s W rexey, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Wrekty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Suusoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a vear, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-vearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where receive id. Snbse riptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for Jnne and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the snbscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


the sender, 





Terms For Apvertiatna ty Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 


00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ins 


ertion. 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPE R & BROTHERS, New York. 








per day at home. Terms free. “Address | 





$52 $208. = 


Gero. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to | 


| gives immediate relief. 


Harper's Bazar.—$#1 per Line; Cuts and Display, | 


AUTUMN 


————“—__——___——— 


Buffalo 
and ALPACAS, 
Otter 


Beaver Mohairs, 
Sable Brilliantines, 


31 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Publie to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 


» 1874. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 





. 








These Patterns are Graven to Frr any Fierrr, and | 


are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 

justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 

tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. VI. 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .... 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Kuglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old ~ 


No.52 


ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
‘ 





(Ei eee ll 
= = TROIS | POLONAISE WALKING 
RS mashes Se teees eRe deeecerceces’s nccceesie * 18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... * 2 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
ee ee reer ~ 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt......... “2 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 99 
BELTED a with Long Apron and Demi- 
PURINE SU banned sdccneseveddesccce ce. coves “ 33 
GIRL'S BASOU ‘i with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 2 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... * 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT................. “ 38 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 35 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Patterns will be sent for $2 00. 
or exchanged. 


No patterns separated 





~ HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
mg Principles of or ical Economy Newly Ex- 
pounded. By J. E. Careyrs, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Political eee omy in lt niversity College, 
London. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 





Il. 
NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 


man. By Witttam M. Davis. With many Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Ill. 

HYDROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoiding 


its Perils and Preventi 
at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Bociry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A. LiavuTarp, 
M.D., V.S., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 





s Spread, Discussed 


us 





IV. 

CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the T 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 

Yate Brake. With Map and numerous I)lustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $4 3 


gress, 


MOTLEY'S JOHN oF. BARNEVELD. 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary ¢ ‘uses 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ Wa By 
Joun Lornror Morey, D.C L., Author of “The 
tise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Hinstre ations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 . (Uniform with Motley's 
“ Dutch Republic” and ‘‘ United Netherlands.”) 

VI. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART had AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Une xpl rions of the Centre 
of Africa, From 1868 to 1871. By ‘Dr.Grone SonwEtn- 
FurTH. Translated by Eirex E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Wiswoor Reaver. Hilnstrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Anthor, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 


The Life 








Vil. 
STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Sranxcey. With 
Maps and lilustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 
VIII. 
PRIME'S UNDER THE TREES. 


Under the Trees. 
By Samvet Inenavts Pru, 
$2 00. 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons, 
By T. De Wirr Tatmace. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mv, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Lreland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, ‘Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemeroxs Ferrier, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pocke 
et-Book Form, $3 0 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

XI. 

EVANGELICA@ ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1878. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Puitire Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Inz- 
na2vs Par, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs, 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 

XII 


| NORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- | 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied | 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gre ‘DENTS and ‘others, who desire to improve 


their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harrer & 
Broruers, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 
Canvassing Agents tu sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 
Vv ATERS’S NEW Sc ALE PIANOS are 
the best made. Prices low for cash or on install- 
ments. Send for Catalogue. Instruments rented until 
rent money pays forthem. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


W4snee “Celebrated CONCERTO OR- 
GANS can not be excelled in tone or beauty; 
they defy competition. Catalogues mailed. 
ments rented until rent-money pays for them. 
wanted. HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 
And earn Salary of $50 to $100 per month. Send 
stamp to BuffaloTelegraph College for catalogue. 
L adies’ Dept. c. L. BRYANT, Supt., 3ufle alo, N.Y. 
I A DIES! € ONSTY’ ru TION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 


Instru- 


Dose 40 drops. For sale by 


all Druggists. 
AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
5000 free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 


flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


A75 A MONTH to Agents. “Address Cc. M. 
i$ Linmyeton & Bro., New York or Chicago. 


| Mns. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 


The History, Essays, Orations, &c., of the Sixth | 
The | 


ern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuanirs Norpnorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c,* &c. Pros 


fusely Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. sil 
TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. P 


Paper, 75 cents. 


opular Edition. Svo, 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 


DE MILLE’S 
Paper, $1 00; 


8vo, Paper, 


Link. 


50 cents. 


The Living 
Cloth, $1 50 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 


Svo, Paper, 


75 cents. cle 
| ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated, 
Svo, Paper, 75 cents. _ 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Ilustrated. 


Agents | 


| 


$1 50; 
TROLLOPE'S Lady 


12mo, Cloth, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BENEDICT'S John Worthington’s Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, 


VICTOR HUGO'S Nive ty-Three. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN’S 
THE BLU E RIBBON. 


“Jeanie’s Quiet ie 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, Pa- 


$1 50, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
», Pa 


At Her Mercy. 8v per, 50 cents. 


By “the Author of “St agg 
‘Meta’s Faith,” 


8 
vo, 


BLACK'S A Princess of Thule. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

tw Harrre & B 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on reteipt of the price. 


norners will send either of the above 


re Iarren’s Caratoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stampa. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankirn Square, N. Y. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















An Illinois woman who 


through the Bible to as- 
certain how the character 
| was dressed. 
} —_—@———_ 
A correspondent of a 
Californian py eee 
rary writes: *‘The fol- 
lowing rather tough bear 
story was told in my 
hearing by an old settler 
in Russian River Valley. 
IgiveitasI gotit. ‘You 
talk about bears! Why, 
when I first came to Roo- 
shan River bears was 
plentier than cattle is 
now, and they was a lit- 
tle bit the smartest bears 
that I or any body else 
ever seed. Why, do you 
know, there was a neigh- 
bor of mine had a fine 





field of corn, and he also 
had a fine lot of hogs. 








“Le’me see if I can make my Starshes black as Papa's is.” ber he 


FACETIZ. 


Youne America, although usually wide awake, in 


due time becomes sleepy, as did little Dickey one | 
His grandmother put him to bed, and, as | 


evening. 
was her custom, read him a chapter in the Bible, re- 
marking, ‘‘ Now, Dickey, I have read you a whole chap- 
ter; you must go to sleep.” 

** No, grandma, I ain’t sleepy now ; read me another.” 

The old lady complied, and said, “‘ Now you must go 
to sleep ; I have read _— two chapters.” 

“No, not yet; rea 
grandma!” 

What else could the good woman do? 

—~>__—_ 


A young lady at an examination in grammar the 
other day, when asked why the noun “ bachelor” was 


singular, blushingly answered, ‘‘ Because it is very sin- | 


gular they don’t get married.” 
ae: 


An unreeittne Monxster.—A man who had just lost | 
three of his toes by a railway carriage running over | 


his foot, and was howling with pain, was checked by 
a by-stander, who exclaimed, “Stop your infernal din 
there! 
toes than that stranger did yesterday over the loss of 
his head.” ff 

“Do you suppose nobody has got a conscience but 
yourself ?” eaid a vigorous-tongued lady to a severe 
cross-examining barrister. ‘‘ My conscience is as good 
as yours, and better too, for it has never been used 
darleg the course of my life, while yours must be near- 
ly worn out.” s 

A merchant of our acquaintance is so scrupulously 
exact in all bis dealings ° 
that whenever he pays ~ 
a visit he insists upon | 
taking a receipt for it. 


“What is a fort?” 
asked a teacher. “A 
place to put men in,” | 
was the answer. “‘ What | 
isafortress,then?” The | 
answer was prompt, “A 
place to put women.” 

——— 





Aneminentjudgesaid | 
to a jury who had pass- | 
ed a sleepless night in 
their room, unable to 
agree on a_ verdict, | 
“Gentlemen, I am sur- 
prised that you can not 
agree in this case. I | 
could agree either way 
in five minutes.” 





—_~»>——— 

A timid man wants 
to know “ how to tell a 
mad dog.” ye don't 
know what he wants to 
tell him, but the safest 
way would be to*tom- 
municate with the dog 
in writing. Send the 
letter from _~— in the 
shape of wadding, fol- 
lowed by owen-ehot to 
aee if he gets it. 









-* =~ 





one more—read ‘the rubber,’ 


You make more noise over the loss of your | 





























































— ae 
a rat TAI 


In the fall, when the corn 
began to get ripe, the 
bears would come into 
the field and make awful 
work among the corn; 
they were jest liter'ly 
cleanin’ it out, and the 
hogs was a-disappearin’ 
too, and the old fellow 
couldn’t find where the 
bears had killed any of 
the hogs, and he was 
clean beat out. At last, 
when all of his hogs 
and a good deal of his 
corn had disappeared, he 
thought it was about 
time to investigate. So 
he started out. After 
huntin’ around for some 
time he found a trail 
leadin’ off from the corn 
field in the direction of a 
patch of timber about 
three miles away. He 
followed the trail, and 
when he got to the tim- 
discovered his 

hogs nicely inclosed in a 

pen, and the bears was 
| a-packin’ the corn out there, and feedin’ it to the 
| hogs, fattenin’ them for their own eatin’ for their win- 

ter meat !’” 








——— 


We commend these lines to correspondents who 
want to know how to write for the press: 


| Write upon pages of a single size; ; 
| Cross all your t’s, and neatly dot your i's; 
On one side only let your lines seen— 
Both sides filled up announce a Verdant Green. 
Correct—yes, re-correct—all that you write, 
And let your ink be black, your paper white; 
For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue 
Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 
Punctuate carefully, for on this score 
Nothing proclaims the practiced writer more. 
Then send it off, and, lest it merit lack, 
| Inclose the postage stamps to send it back ; 
| But first pay all the postage on it too, 
For editors look black on “‘sixpence due,” 
And murmur, as they run the effusion o'er, 
“ A shabby fellow” (regardless of sex), “‘ and a wretch- 
ed bore !” . 
Yet ere it Oye take off a copy clean— 
Poets should own a copying machine ; 
Little they know the time that’s spent and care 
In hunting verses vanished—who knows where ? 
Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 
And you shall make the editor your friend. 
wining miei 

A young sea-nymph, whose father obtains a liveli- 
hood by plowing the briny, was asked by a savant if 
she knew the seasons of the year. The girl readily re- 
plied, “‘ Yes, there are four; the mackerel season, the 
whiting season, the herring season, and the trawling 
season.” She also re- 
plied that Moses was 
the meekest man ; and 
to the following query, 
“Who was the meek- 
est woman?” answer- 
ed, “‘ There never was 
none.” 





cious in Mississippi. 
A man who went out 


her horns. 

The almanac 
cer now. 
rango. 


| 
| aiteiiainesan 

What ig that which 

every one can divide, 


vided ?—W ater. 


—A paper of needles. 
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ANOTHER PEBBLE 


Our mischievous little friend, Carrie W——, being worried almost to death with letters from poky admirers 


FROM THE SEA-SIDE. 


whom she didn’t care one bit about, sat down and wrote to each one a similar letter, telling them to meet 


her in the strictest confidence on the brow of the hill. 


She had the extreme satisfaction of looking from her 


window and seeing them seated in a melancholy row at the place designated in her letter, scowling at each 
other dreadfully; and the best of the joke was, she said, each of them brought an umbrella with him, so 
that she would not be obliged to hasten home in case it should come on to rain. 





sila iagiAnesteaens 
Mosquitoes are large 
and somewhat fero- 


one day to look for his 
cow found her skele- 
ton on the ground, and 
a Jarge mosquito on an 
adjacent tree picking 
its teeth with one of 


says 
that Jupiter is in Can- 
He is ad- 
vised to use cundu- 


but no one can see 
where it has been di- 


—_——_—__ 
A PAPER coNTAIN- 
ING MANY FINF Ports 





CancyE ARITHMETIO.— 
To make a dog add, mul- 
tiply, or subtract, tie up 
one of his paws, and he 
will put down three and 
carry one. 

RASS tI 
News ror Torers.—An 
inventive genius is said 
to have discovered how 
to distill alcohol from the 
cotton fibre. We shall 
next hear of people get- 
ting drunk on the cotton 
gin. 
A Laree Snyow-Dror— 
An avalanche. 





? SK 
AT Pe \ fF, i) "Ad \) 
Flipkins says that there Y/ pe y 
are three sexes—the male / Y) 

sex, the female sex, and 


the insects. 


—_— @————— 
UNOOMFORTABLE Surt. 
—There is one suit in 
which a man never feels 
comfortable, and that is 
a law suit. 


covstihsipaiipelicnniiein 
A rural young lady was 
informed that blind- 
man’s-buff was the fash- 
ionable color, and asked 
for some silk of that 
shade on her visit to the 
city. 


A religious body hav- 
ing resolved to build a 
new church, the pastor 
went about begging very 
zealously, accepting not 
— the widow’s but the 
child’s mite. In _ the 
school one Sabbath, while 
instructing them, hecom- 
pared himself to a shep- 
erd, and then inquired 
what the latter did with 
his flock. One bright- 
eyed little fellow prompt- 
ly replied, “‘He shears 
them.” 


—_——»———_ 

is that which 
every one wishes to have, 
and which every one 
wishes to get rid of directly after he obtains it?—A 
good appetite. 


A Wicklow male ghost appeared to his widow. 
“I’m in purgatory at this present,” says he. 

“* An’ what sort of a place is it ?” says she. 

‘*Faix,” says he, ‘’tis a sort of half-way house be- 
tween you an’ heaven, an'I stand it mighty aisy afther 
lavin’ you.” 

Widow Jones’s husband died far away from home, 
and ft took so long for his remains to reach her that 
the relict had quite recovered from her grief, and was 
giving a large lunch-party when the body finally ar- 
rived. A wagon drove up to the door, and a large box 
was handed out. Curiosity ran high among the ladies 
at_the window, and with one accord they exclaimed, 
“Why, Mrs. Jones, what can that be ?” 

Up went Mrs. Jones’s eyeglasses, and after a glance 
she coolly said, ‘‘ Well, it must be old Jones come 
home. Charley, run down and open the door for your 


father.” 


A young gentleman remarked to his lady-love the 
other evening, “‘ Ah! the most beautiful evening in my 
recollection. Luna looks peculiarly beautiful.’ 

“Was that she that just went by?” quickly asked 
the young lady. 


What 


a 
“ CLUCK-CLUCK !” 
Mamma. ‘There, there ; and now it’s time for Herby 
to go to bed. All the pretty little chickens go to roost 
before dark.” 

Hersy. “Oh yes; but the old chickens go too.” 




















“I say, Conductor, I want a Compartment to Myself, where I can enjoy. m 
Smoke, and where the Girls can’t eye me!” ene 


A young mother says that you may always know an 
old bachelor by the fact of his always speaking of a 
baby as “it.” 

———~ > 
THE LAST,“ DOMESTIC STORY.” 

A lady was recently engaging a new cook, and had 
apparently settled details satisfactorily, when the do- 
mestic inquired, 

“‘How many other servants do you keep, ma’am ?” 

“Two,” was the reply. 

“Oh, then your place won’t suit me, ma’am, as I al- 
ways like a game of whist of an evening, and I don't 
like playing ‘dummy.’” 


—_—_~—_— 
Mrs. Malaprop calls the ‘‘ cerebro-spinal meningitis” 
the “‘ serious old final come and get us.” 


BE x9 MENS. 
A yin once boasted to Sir Henry Halford, say- 
ing, “I was the first to discover the Asiatic cholera, 
and communicate it to the public.” 

——__> 


C@NSOLATION FOR THE PREMATURELY Gray—Those 
whom the gods love dye young. 


pti Ph AS 
Hit vor Gurpr-nook Maxers.—Should not money- 
lenders be included in the list of “‘ objects of interest ?” 


cetoninhagllienimanentian 

An interesting little boy, timid when left alone in a 
dark room, was overheard recently by his mother to 
say in his loneliness, “O Lord, don’t let any one hurt 


me, and I'll go to church next Sunday, and give you 
————_ 


some money.” 





Queer Kip or Love—A neuralgic affection. 




























































































A WARNING TO DENNIS. 


“Dennis, do you see that Pig wid de black Stripes in de Fields beyant? Well, he was a bad Boy to 
his old Mother, and de Fairies came and turned him just as you see him there !” 








